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EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Lronanp Bacon, 
Joserx P. THompson, and R. 8. Srornrs, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
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would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. But in consequence of that absence 
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supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
initial, 8S. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josnua Leavirr. 

Rev. Georce B. Cuerver, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henry Warp Beecnenr, (*) are enlisted as stated 
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For the Independent. 


NOVEL CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH. 


Satem, Mass., July 5, 1851. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—I am far from supposing 
that you wish to chronicle any ordinary celebra- 
tion of the fourth, but that which has just passed 
in this city was so original and unique in design, 
and so admirable in execution, that your readers 
will be happy to make it an exception. I was 
happy that in my wanderings, it fell to my lot 
to spend the day in Salem. A year ago I was 
in Port au Prince, where I accepted a kind and 
patriotic invitation from the American Consul, to 
meet at his house with three or four American 
Captains, an American missionary and his wife 
and sister, and Rev. Mr. Bird, an English Wes- 
leyan missionary, to an “ official” fourth of July 
dinner. Above us floated proudly the 

“Flag of the free heart’s only home ;” 

and right pleasant was it to think and talk of 
those at home who were celebrating this jubilee 
beneath its folds. A very little personal knowl- 
edge of unmitigated Catholicism and despotism 
greatly increases one’s love and reverence for 
Protestant Republicanism. Hence the fervor of 
my patriotism, and my special interest in the 
day just past. 

But to the celebration in Salem. The early 
ushering in of the day ; the parade of the military, 
fire companies, temperance societies, &c. &c., 
were highly creditable, but only such as might 
be seen in hundreds of other places. The peen- 
siar and absorbing attraction of the day, was in’ 
the floral and historical parts of the procession. 
Carts, wagons, and carriages, were profusely de- 
corated with flowers and green boughs, and in 
these or upon platforms erected over them, were 
represented prominent historical events in the 
history of New England and Salem. 


all, and death shall be no more.” 


description could afford. 
were bona fide returned Californians. 


ing-pan, pails, &c. and all were urging the poor 
old horse on with the greatest enthusiami “to the 
mines.” Next on a large wagon was a huge pile 
of dirt which some were digging in—one was 
throwing into the rocker, another was pouring in 
water, and still another was hard at work with 
the rocker. Occasionally a “lump” was found 
and then there was shouting and dancing and leap- 
ing into the air in ecstacy for a moment, and 


wagon was a “tent” and “cooking” scene. 
Here ham, beef, fish, old boots, and clothing were 
all dangling together from the limbs of a small 
tree, and a part of the company were engaged in 
cutting up their meat and cooking it over a fur- 
nace, and others were engaged in a game at 
cards. Last came a California Grocery; here 
were chalk and charcoal signs such as “Gin 
fifty cents a drink ; Gold dust bought here,” &c., 
and within scales, bottles, and the various articles 
advertised ; and a group of men, one playing a 
fiddle and others dancing, trading, or lying about 
drunk. They were all a most ragged, dirty, un- 
shaved, uncombed set, so completely disguised 
that their friends could with difficulty distin- 
guish them. It must have been California to the 

life. 

Imperfect and hasty as my description is, you 

will nevertheless be able to judge something of 
the interest connected with such a celebration of 

the day. Is not the idea a bright one? So 

far as I know it is original with the good people 

of this quiet, beautiful city. 1 think it is entirely 

too good to be confined here, and my great object 

in writing this is that others may take up the 

idea and practice upon it another year. 

Yours, H.W. P. 


—e e-—_—_—_. 


FROM OUR DOWN-EAST CORRESPONDENT. 


Banoor, July 2, 1851. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—In my last letter I gave 
you an outline sketch of our Maine Anniversa- 
ries up to Wednesday evening the 25th ult. Into 
the details, I suppose the state of your columns 
will hardly permit me to enter. Indeed, the de- 
tails after Wednesday I could not give you, as | 
was not present after that time. Wednesday even- 
ing was filled with statements and addresses upon 
the subject of Foreign Missions. This cause al- 
ways has a prominent plage in our meetings, as it 
also has in our hearts. Thursday forenoon, the 
third and last day of the series, was promiscuously 
given to the report of the state of the churches, 
reports of delegates from corresponding bodies, 
and to addresses and exercises adapted directly 
to promote spiritual religion. In the afternoon, 
the conference sermon was preached by Rev. J. 
Loring, of Lebanon; and the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, Dr. Dwight of 
Portland, and Dr. Tucker, delegate from Connec- 


ticut, officiating at the table. 


The number in attendance at our meetings was 





I cannot undertake a description of these tab- 
leaux in the order in which they moved, but will 
only attempt such a sketch as will give your read- 
ers an idea of the interest connected with these re- 
presentations. They began with the “ Landing 
of the Pilgrims,” and came down in chronologi- 
cal order to the California gold excitement. 

Among the first in the procession was the 
“ Settlement of Salem, 1628.” The prominent 
characters in this scene were Gov, Endicott and 
Lady, and Lady Arabella Johnson. The chair, 
dresses, &c., were those originally belonging to 
the characters represented. I was politely shown 
the rich silk dress, earrings, gold watch and 
bonnet worn by Mrs. Endicott, and other valu- 
able relics. In the same company were Indians, 
and other historical characters, and they were 
followed on foot by plain old fashioned people, 
carrying rakes, pitchforks, and other implements 
of husbandry. Another scene was an early “ puri- 
tan school ;” the teacher with his long gray wig, 
and the dress of the times, sat behind his table, 
and his boys were before him with their books, 
and engaged with their lessons. Many a little 
fellow for not knowing his lesson, or for some 
mischief, was called up and received his flogging ; 
the teacher evidently acting upon the principle 
that “if you spare the rod you spoil the child.” 
Another scene was “July 4, 1776 ;” this compa- 
ny were dressed out with wigs, short breeches, 
knee buckles, &c., John Hancock in his robe pre- 
siding with great dignity, and the others one 
after another signing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. r 

Another scene was two old women of the olden 
time, dressed in the most antique style, with bon- 
nets so immense that it seems impossible they 
could ever have been worn. These had just come 
to town with their butter and eggs, and as they 
rode along they were peering through their spec- 
tacles, perfectly absorbed with their knitting. 
Standing a rod from them it was hard to believe 
they were not real decrepid old women, but 
on going up to their crazy old wagon I saw they 
Were young misses. No tableaux’ excited more 
merriment. 

A large party of horribly savage looking In- 
dians, represented “King Philip’s war,” and 
another party represented the “Boston Tea 
Party.” 

You will already have anticipated the tableau 
of the “Salem Witchcraft delusion.” That was 
given to perfection—the veritable court scene ! 
A company of horrible looking witches, one of 

whom was confined in the stocks, and the others 
closely guarded, were in the presence of the vene- 
rable judge, who was consulting his “ Authori- 
ties” and proceeding with the trial ; not far from 
him stood the whipping post, “stool of repen- 
tance,” &c. &c., and in a conspicuous place you 
read: “THOU SHALT NOT SUFFER A WITCH TO 
Live.” This scene was ,well worthy of being 
daguerreotyped. Not less perfect were the re- 
presentations of “ Leslie’s retreat,” the advances 
made in commerce, agriculture, manufacture, the 
modes of travel, and other matters that I can- 
not even mention. The Sabbath-schools formed 
@ most interesting part of the procession ; | must 
pass by a great many scenes that were presented, 
and content myself with mentioning their most 
beautiful tableaux of the “Seasons.” There were 
Several wagons upon which were built floral 
bowers, which were completely filled with little 
gitls. The first representing Spring bore the 
Motto, “ Seehere thy pictured life, sweet flowering 

Spring.” These children were all dressed in 

green. The next bore the motto, “ Summer's ar- 


pale concluding t, a 
the scene.” The tableaux were concluded by a 


large; so large, a part of the time, that it became 

necessary to open two churches. It was the 
feeling of all who were present, that the meet- 

ings were pleasant and profitable. One thing 

which contributed to make them so, was the pre- 

dominant religious and spiritual character of 

them, There was little business to be done, no 

ecclesiastical legislation or adjudication to be 

performed : the whole time when the people were 

together was given to “the weightier matters of 

the law,” the matters pertaining to Christ’s king- 

dom and the redemption of souls. The harmony 

of the meetings was another fine feature. Chris- 

tians seemed to come together to learn still better 

to love one another, not at all to practice the 

tactics of quarreling. There has always been a 

commendable slowness in our churches toward 

these heated and angry ebullitions. It is not be- 

cause all think alike in theology, or upon the 

great moral and reformatory questions of the 

day. There are, not unlikely, wide differences 

of opinion upon some points ; but there may be 

difference of opinion, and still strongly cemented 

affection. There should be, if we would show 

the peculiar excellence of Christianity. The se- 

cret of the harmony, so far as it obtains among 

us, is an agreement to differ; and where we can- 

not love a brother for an entire coincidence of opin- 

ion with us, for his showing his wisdom by think- 

ing precisely as we do, love him for his religion, 

because he loves Christ. Thus far we have found 

it, as the result of our experience, that there is 
more comfort in loving than in hating,—far more 

satisfaction in coming together for fraternal in- 

tercourse and edification than to display the feats 
of ecclesiastical pugilism. 

The open-handed, open-hearted hospitality 
with which we were received and entertained, 
made it pleasant to be there. It seemed univer- 
sal, without restriction or hindrance. The pas- 
tor of the church, Rev. Mr. Alden, represented 
the liberal state of the case, when he said pub- 
licly to the vast congregation, “if you find any 
difficulty in finding places of entertainment 
through the committee for that purpose, go in 
anywhere, the houses are all open ; you will find 
a welcome wherever you may enter. 

I thought the interest and effectiveness of the 
meetings owed something to the fact that there 
was so much straitness for time. Some impor- 
tant causes were shut up to less than an hour’s 
space. It was very evident that the compacted, 
concentrated speaking took effect. When a man 
had something warm and weighty to say, and 
wadded it into this little compass, and threw it 
intensely at us, it was pretty sure not only to 
hit, but to enter and abide with us. 

The sermons do important service in the series 
of exercises. They throw in the gravity; give 
us the ballast ; they give steadiness and momen- 
tum to the whole progress. Though we are fa- 
vored with four, I have as yet seen no evidence 
that we have too many. The five o’clock morn- 
ing prayer-meetings, in which accounts of revi- 


monly precious occasions. 


were not there. 


frame, 
ral 


ple, and one and 





company that followed dressed in most pure and 


coiled scp gfe le 


beautiful white robes, with the motto, “ Another 
morn will come, the storms of wintry times will 
quickly pass, and one unclouded Spring encircle 


As already stated, the last “ historical ” scene 
was the California gold excitement. These were 
among the most graphic representations, and 
gave a far better idea of the “Mines” than any 
I was surprised at the 
ease and evident naturalness of the acting, but I 
have since been informed that every one of the 
company, even to a small boy who “ tended bar” 
First 
came a company on foot with pick-axes, shovels, 
&c. on their shoulders, with one poor old horse 
loaded down with a “rocker,” provisions, fry- 


soon all were hard at work again. On the next 


vals are given, and fervid exhortations ate made, 
and earnest prayers are offered, have been com- 


I have said the meeting was large ; but it was 
evident some which have been wont to be there, 
Heretofore we have seen on the 
platform, the noble and venerable form of Fa- 
ther Sewall, often called the Patriarch of Maine. 
Till forty years of age he was a bricklayer, 
when God took and prepared him by his grace to 
be a builder in his Spiritual Temple... With no 
classical, and but little theological education, but. 


and animated delivery, always without notes, 


it would not have been preached, and with bless- 
ed effects ; for go where you will unto the desti- 
tute regions, and hear the experience of the peo- 
refer to the preaching of Father Sewall, as the 

Within 


the past year he has left us, and gone, we doubt 
not, to a higher assembly. 

The trip from this, to the place of our Anni- 
versaries, was delightful,—sailing down the no- 
ble Penobscot in the fine steamer Governor, en- 
tering the spacious Bay below, passing along the 
coast to the mouth of the Kennebec, then thread- 
ing amongst the beautiful islands till we enter 
Portland, the whole constitutes a passage of great 
variety, beauty and interest, if you are not sea- 
sick. Allow me to invite your readers to try a 
summer excursion this way. They have only to 
take the cars at Boston at half-past four P. M., 
which brings and puts them aboard the Governor 
at half-past nine, where they will meet compe- 
tent and gentlemanly officers ; and if it is foggy, 
borrow no trouble, for they will navigate the 
vessel about as well as if they could see, so ex- 
perienced and skilled are they ; and at ten o’clock 
the next morning they will find themselves in 
Bangor. Or they may stop short and go among 
the islands and bathe and fish, or go still farther 
on and sail upon- Moosehead Lake, or climb Ka- 
tahdin. Those who come once are pretty apt to 
come again. Kenpuskeac. 





FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIANA. 


CrawrorDsviLLe, Inp1ana, June 26, 1851. 
To the Editors of The Independent : 

As a constant and interested reader of your 
paper, “fourth puge” as diligently and attentive- 
ly as the other three, and observing that it brings 
us something in the way of correspondence or 
otherwise from everywhere, Indiana excepted, it 
has occurred to me that your numerous readers 
may be in danger of forgetting even our geograph- 
ical position, or at least of losing all interest in 
our welfare. This great and growing State, con- 
taining nearly one million of inhabitants, and 
increasing with very great rapidity, is the most 
populous of the States west of Ohio, and has 
already attained to the rank of the fourth or fifth 
State in the Union. Its territorial extent, and for 
this reason its capacity for population, is not so 
great as that of some ofits sister States, but in 
proportion to extent, it will always contain as 
many inhabitants as any of the States that lie 
in the valley of the Mississippi. In fertility of soil, 
especially in the central and northern portions, it 
is exceeded by none. Abounding with the most 
valuable timber, and north of the Wabash river 
with prairies of moderate dimensions, well sup- 
plied for the most part with convenient wood- 
lands, and in many parts in the vicinity of the 
Wabash river, with inexhaustible beds of valu- 
able coal, it offers a very inviting prospect to the 
settler. To this enumeration of the natural ad- 
vantages of our State, it may be added that a 
judicious system of railroads now in process of 
construction, many of them far advanced, and all 
destined to be completed in a period of two or 
three years, will bring almost every county in 
the State into easy intercourse with the best mar- 
kets East, West and South. 

This being emphatically an age of general 
railroad excitement, it may be in place to say, 
that in the gigantic schemes of internal improve- 
ment that distinguish our day, our people, never 
in this respect behind the times, are bearing an 
honorable and aconspicuous part. In 1836 they 
entered upon that mammoth system of internal 
improvements which terminated in a most disas- 
trous and memorable failurg, in the bankruptcy, 
of the State Treasury, the saspension of the 
payment of the interest on the State debt, and 
the general ruin of individual as well as public 
credit. A public debt of near $15,000,000 out- 
standing against the State, with no “ value re- 
ceived” to show for the wasteful expenditure, 
except a portion of the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
and twenty-seven miles of completed railroad, was 
indeed a sad monument of the folly and madness 
of the times. No wonder that the spirits of the 
people were crushed by this enormous burden, 
superadded as it was to an immense weight of 
individual indebtedness and liabilities. But the 
maddest thing of all was the abandonment of the 
system in that important stage of its progress. 
Had our State then stood up manfully beneath 
the burden, and maintained the public credit,— 
had she urged her works upon which so much 
had been expected, to a speedy completion, adopting 
a more economical scale of expenditure, the bur- 
dens of the people would have been ultimately 
lightened, and the interest on the public debt 
been realized from the tolls for transportation. 
The recklessness of those days is still fresh in 
the recollection of our citizens, many of whom 
are ready to predict a general and speedy bank- 
ruptcy similar to that of 1839 and ’40. But there 
are evidently some important points of difference. 
Then the works of public improvement were 
undertaken by the State, now by private corpo- 
rations. Then the funds were wastefully ex- 
pended, now they are used with the strictest re- 
gard to economy. Then the State worked with- 
out system, doing a little here and a little there, 
now private companies finish as they go, and 
extend their roads into the interior of the country 
as far as the means are furnished, and no far- 
ther, a policy which, if strictly adhered to, will 
inevitably maintain financial soundness, and 
secure a steady progress in substantial wealth. 
But enough of this for the present. 

1 must not omit to notice as a gratifying mark 
of the moral and intellectual progress of the 
people in these parts, that they are now awak- 
ing to the importance of establishing in the 
Wabash valley a Female Seminary of the highest 
order. For this purpose a beautiful and 
very eligible site has been procured in Craw- 
fordsville at a moderate expense compared with 
the real value of the property, a tract of four 
acres, containing a large brick building, consist- 
ing of a spacious central edifice with two wings 
of proportionate size, the buildings being partly 
finished. This property has been purchased for 
five thousand dollars, the cost of the building 
alone, four thousand of which has been raised by 
the people of Crawfordsville. The trustees will 
need aid from abroad in finishing the building 
and in carrying out the wise and very judicious 
plan which they have adopted, on a scale com- 
mensurate with the wants of the country. 





But more on this head hereafter. TT. or C. 
NOTE FROM REV. DR. BAIRD—AN EXPLANA- 


TION. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Absence from the city 
prevented me from seeing the communication of 
Rev. Mr. Storrs in the number of The Indepen- 
dent bearing the date of June 5th, relating to the 
Boston Anniversaries. In reply to his remarks 
respecting the meeting of the American and For- 
eign Christian Union, contained in the last para- 
graph of his letter, 1 have to say that I deeply 
Tegretted to find, upon my arrival in Boston, that 
his name had continued to be announced among 
those of the gentlemen who were expected to 
speak on thatoccasion. A simple statement will 
however show that it was the result of circum- 
stances over which I had no control. 

Shortly after the anniversaries in New York, 
Rev. Dr. Dickinson, the District Secretary of the 
Society for New England, who resides in Boston, 


logical, earnest; a massive and commanding | was advised that Rev. Mr. Storrs might be expect- 


ed to repeat at the Boston anniversaries the admi- 
rable address which he had delivered for us in the 


from misapprehension, 
Upon the strength of this, Dr. Dickinson placed 


expected to be speakers... As soon as I learned 
this I made a second and even urgent request to 





Tabernacle, or one like unto it. This was done} 
i ion, as afterwards appeared.{ 


Mr. S.’s name. on. the, list of those -who were} 


Mr, S, to speak for us if it was possible for him} 





til I passed through the city on my way to 
where I spent the Sabbath immediately pn 
ing the Boston anniversaries. As I had not tm 
to do it myself during the few hours I was inghe 
city, I requested my colleague, Rev. Dr. paises 








But Dr. D. was absent from Boston, on a visit 
western Massachusetts, and did not return 
Monday night, when it was too late to make 
change ; for our anniversary occurred on Tuesd: 
morning. 

This is a simple statement of the whole matteg 
It was neither from ignorance of “ good manne 





important branch of “minor morals,” but solel 


control. If the fact annoyed Mr. Storrs, [ .ci 
assure him that it distressed me more than I c 
well express. I can well enter into his feeling 
however, for it has happened to myself man 
times, both at home and abroad, to be announce 


when I could not do it. 
Will you allow me, Messrs. Editors, to avail 
myself of the occasion to say a word in behalf of 
those of us who are called to manage the annual 
and other great meetings of our Societies? I 
have had a good deal of experience in such mat- 
ters for these last twenty years and more. Few 
men, I apprehend, have held more public meet- 
ings than I have done during that period.—First 
as an agent of the American Bible Socity in New 
Jersey ; next as an agent of the Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Synod of the same State ; then as gene- 
ral agent of the American Sunday School Union; 
and lastly as Secretary of the Foreign Evangeli- 
cal Society and the American and Foreign 
Christian Union. I think that I have had to di- 
rect and manage far more than one hundred im- 
portant meetings, in each of which from two or 
three up to eight or ten gentlemen have been 
speakers. I think that I have no reason to com- 
plain of want of success. But I can assure you 
that every one of those meetings cost me days 
and nights of anxiety. Those which were annual 
meetings brought with them deep solicitude and 
much labor in relation to the reports, which I 
had generally to write myself. Then there were 
many people to be seen, perhaps up to the very 
moment of the meeting. Many little things 
demanded attention, or something or other would 
have gone wrong—advertisements, sextors, choirs, 
programmes, etc.—(Horresco referens!)—to be 
cared for! and all to be attended to at one and 
the same time. At last the hour of meeting 
arrives. Ah! what palpitation of heart! Will 
the person who is to preside be there* Where 
is the man who isto open the meeting with 
prayer? Are the tables, inkstands, paper, etc., 
ready for the reporters, those very important 
personages in these days* And the speakers! 
where are they? Perhaps none have arrived 
yet; perhaps they come, one after another, after 
the meeting is commenced, just when the poor 
Secretary begins to despair of seeing the light of 
their countenances. But, alas, perhaps one, two, 
three fail, though they were confidently expect- 
ed, and with good reason. 
Indeed this whole business of finding speakers 
for public meetings—anniversary and other, is a 


reach the hearts of a large and very miscellane- 
ous assembly, is not very great in any country. 
The number who can be induced to encounter the 
loss of time, and the mental exertion and care 
necessary to make such a speech is very small. 
[t is a real tax, not to say burthen, upon any and 
all who undertake it. For great occasions it is 
practicable to engage speakers in advance, to a 
reasonable extent. And yet if months be as- 
signed, one cannot tell how many changes may 
take place in the meanwhile. I have sometimes 
known every individual, out of five or six, to be 
hindered, by really providential circumstances, 
from fulfilling such engagements. In fact long 
experience has made me feel that it is hardly safe 
to attempt to hold an annual or any other great 
meeting without having a duplicate set of speak- 
ers ready for the contingency of the failure of 
the primary. 

You see, Messrs. Editors, that the secretaries 
and agents of our religious societies have also 
their troubles, great troubles, as well as other 
people. They have ofterto endure, as well as 
they can, not only annoyances, but most distress- 
ing disappointments and failures, even after tak- 
ing what they deemed the wisest precautions to 
guard against defeat. 

But enough of this homily, or whatever else 
you may call it, about the troubles of Sécretaries 
on anniversary occasions. With much respect, 
Yours, very truly, R. Barrp. 





Foreign Correspondence, 


FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


On tHE Desert, April, 1851. 

To the Editors of the Independent :— 

GentTLEmen :—We were at length prepared to 
bid adieu to Cairo,—Cairo, with the domes and 
minarets of its mosques; with its packed and 
tortuous streets, overhung with balconies and 
latticed windows, where camels and donkeys 
hold the first ‘right of way ;’ with its money- 
changers, its out-door shops and bazaars, where 
the robed Turk crosses his legs and smokes his 
chibouk, and should he rise to hand down an ar- 
ticle immediately resumes his seat to catch breath 
and take a fresh whiff of tobaeco ; where writing 
is done on the knee, and the ledger is a sheet of 





water from goat-skins to lay the dust, its dumpy 
astride ali covered up like a flowing ball of silk, 


its cavashes or runners cracking the whip in ad- 
vance of a carriage, as a signal to get out of the 


for room in behalf of the gentlemen riders ; with 
its high citadel, where the one Mamaluke escaped 
the carnage of the treacherous Pasha by forcing 


its slave-markets, punishment by the bastinado, 
gangs of laborers forced into service, and an as- 


few public schools, and better institutions ; with 


—Cairo, the ‘ victorious.’ 





to do so, His reply I did not receive (as I weat 
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to Philadelphia, I was absent several days), 22 4 







ite 


child, to write to Dr. Dickinson, and ask him \t} to join us with his own separate train. A party 
discontinue the publication of Mr. Storrs’ name. fo 



















































nor from a want of a proper appreciation of thal 











from a concurrence of events which J could nogp 





















through misapprehension, to speak on occasion#® 





very difficult one. The number of ready, popus) 
lar, and effective speakers, such as know how ti iid comfort, perhaps are-fed with-barley; end 


paper; with its tawny men throwing jets of 


women waddling along in yellow boots, or riding 


way, and a thousand donkey boys upon the 
chase, goading on their animals and crying out 


his steed over the wall down the precipice ; with 


pect of relief from this in a tolerable police, a 


its new and promising Esbekieh square, environs 
with eastern plants and trees, its fine Shoolra 
garden, and its green island of Roda; with its 
Boolak foundry where the identical guns lost to 
Napoleon in the battle of the Nile are now being 
re-cast, having been brought up from the depths 
of the sea after half a century; with its distant 


you specimens ; Cairo with its true Oriental cast, 
in both the negligent and the picturesque ; with 
its air of the Arabian Nights. Cairo, ‘the grand’ 











‘whole charge off of our hands at an expense to 
each individual of some four dollars per day. A 
ikh from El Arish, to whose tribe the camels 
Fhelong, acts as guide and becomes responsible 
pfor our safe conduct through the desert to Ram- 
. A French traveler accepted an invitation 







opt Christians and another of Armenians 
the opportunity to fall in with ours, en- 
when we encamp, and moving when we 
“80 that the whole caravan, including 
moréover sundry pilgrims on foot, amounts 
10 fifty people and as many beasts. It is com- 
nor ‘weaker parties thus unceremoniously to 
ves to a stropger one which ordi- 
na iy ‘will be pleased to have the additional 
amy. We have found our accessions very 
mai, even to the poorest hadji or pilgrim. 
Variety in character and costume, 
y larger opportu nity for observation are 
Se ash ; 
tp ms as tection we can 


ng Dine 














































































































































































































ing sympathy. The Copt Christians are social 
and brotherly, our sisters among them returning 
our salutes, and not over careful to keep their 
faces veiled, while a young “dint” or girl has 
become a favorite, and the hadji on foot is always 
ready to reciprocate or invite passing attention. 
Occasionally these footmen have been favored 
with a ride on our own camels, as they would 
oftener be if we were sure of carrying no more 
living creatures behind us than the man himself. 

The hour for breakiast is half past six o’clock, 
this meal being taken in the open air. At noon 
we stop half an hour for lunch, and at four or 
soon after, seek out an encampment and prepare 
for supper, which last being sufficiently formida- 
ble for this mode of life, always beginning with 
soup and going on through in regular course to 
figs and nuts, is seldom ready at six, the hour we 
had designated for it. The matter of encamp- 
ing, as of breaking up the encampment, is quite 
an item in each day’s adventure. The clear dry 
sand is the ground to be preferred, as being both 
soft for our beds, and free from insects-and othe: 
creatures. Three tents are to be pitched, each 
aceommodating three persons. These and the lug- 
gage that is to go into them, are unloaded nea: 
together, while care is taken that the camels as 
they come up shall not unnecessarily injure in 
any way the spot selected. Our cook, Abrahim, 
wise in his vocation and much disposed to accom- 
modate in all things, looks after his- own tent, 
smaller and well opened on one side, at the same 
time that his assistants, Abdallah and Abrahim 
second, who are also assistants in general, are set- 
ting up ours, under the guidance of the drago- 
man and as much of inspection and aid as we 
ourselves choose to render. Matting is spread 
upon the ground for the beds, two only having 
preferred to bring along bedsteads. Meantime 
the camels have been set free and are wandering 
abroad to browse. Members of the party sit 
about on trunks, camp stools and the ground to 
journalize and read, or betake themselves to the 
still more social tent as soon as it is prepared, 
perhaps to throw themselves down for rest and 
sleep. Dinner is an eventful and very pleasant 
passage in daily life, it passing round from tent 
totent. Soon after dark the camels are brought 
fe grouped together in the neighborhood of the 


nts, sufficiently near sometimes for our repose 


may have their halter tied round their fore-leg 
doubled up if inclined to rise. They follow 
to the camp with ready instinct and gregarious 
sympathy. While however they are quietly 
ruminating, their drivers become lively, possibly 
on the adventures of the day or the prospects of 
new burdens for the morrow. These bake bread 
in the embers, talk long and Joud about anything 
or nothing, eat everything but shrubs and stones, 
and never tire of these cheerful times. We are 
sometimes obliged to interfere with their social 
entertainment if we would get to sleep. When 
they sleep, for they do sleep sometimes, they lie 
down in their blanket as it chances, unless they 
may possibly look for the lee side of a tent or 
some luggage, though we ourselves have often 
found it cold enough to bank up the tent with 
sand. The foot pilgrims have even less protec- 
tion, but I noticed that last night they built up a 
barrier against the wind of sticks and leaves. 
The Copts and Armenians have no tents but are 
better provided with means of protection. I have 
wondered how the women and our little “bint” 
could live through the night, in one or two in- 
stances, with anything like comfort. The en- 
campment is ever a varying scene of interest, 
from the first hurry of dismounting and unloading 
to the darkness and comparative silence of mid- 
night, when our huge raft is fully anchored in 
the midst of the ocean desert. 

For our first day, leaving Cairo on purpose in 
the afternoon, we only came out two or three 
hours. We also made short stages for the two 
following days. We stopped on the second day 
to look at a sycamore of enormous girth, known 
as “ Joseph’s tree,” where, as they tell it, the holy 
family rested on their flight into Egypt. On the 
site of the ancient and famous Heliopolis, the On 
or Aven of the Scriptures, is still standing in the 
midst of a field garden, one of those Egyptian 
obelisks which have been coveted for Rome and 
Paris, and the very partner of which I believe 
was carried to Paris. Itis covered with the deep 
marks of hieroglyphics, which the wasps have 
now filled with their nests. Plato once resided 
in Heliopolis. This is the border of the land of 
Goshen, where too another Joseph married the 
daughter of the “ priest of On,” and not far dis- 
tant from the territory where the children of 
{srae] dwelt in bondage, and from whence they 
were led in victory by Moses. It was something 
to feel that we were passing over such a tract of 
country. It has also been marked by other 
events of magnitude, but is now wearing simply 
the look of Egyptian cultivation. The pyramids 
still kept in sight, and we turned again and again 
to take a view of them, rather reluctant to have 
them disappear. We passed the Khan el Hadj 
where the Moslem pilgrims assemble when first 
starting on their annual procession to Mecca. 
At Balbeis we met the great canal that anciently 
tun from the Nile to the Red Sea. A subsequent 
march left the caravan the last opportunity to 
lay in a store of water and barley against the 
degolation and destitution of the desert proper, on 
which we were to be occupied a little Jess than a 
week. Andit was a very welcome thing in the way 
of new experience in travel,to be effectuallylaunch- 
ed upon the ocean of sand, and soon to find no ho- 
rizon but the horizon of the desert. The setting 
of the sun day by day, left us as a little parcel of 
life far out upon the waste that ordinarily seem- 
ed as destitute of moving creatures as its night 
was solemnly profound. 1 say ordinarily, for 
in addition to the passing of caravans and the 
wanderings of the sparse Bedouins, we ourselves 
encountered once or twice the wild lovely gazelle, 
and found that large birds go abroad there. Se- 
veral other signs of life were also seen. We 
gave chase to the beautiful i 


























of coarse vegetation and shrubs are numerous, 
so that the camels could always find food at 
night, and were ever reaching after it as we rode 
them. It was not difficult to imagine from the 
door of our tent home in the dusk of evening 
that we were living in a garden, as the clumps 
kept up a kind of continuous level above the 
plain of sand. Water also of a poorer kind, has 
been met, Mohammed Ali having provided cer- 
tain stations in addition to the natura] springs. 
Here the camels rushed eagerly for drink. Two 
Arabs drew and two poured the water at the same 
time. They sung as they drew, according to Lord 
Nugent’s translation, (Drawer.) “I draw, and you 
take it.” (Pourer.) “To fill the stomach ;” and 
then drawer and pourer together, “‘ We work for 
the camels and the camels for us ;” and so con- 
tinuing to repeat till the work is completed. We 
fell in with some Bedouin families moving with 
all their possessions, camels, goats, tents and 
house furniture, to some other spot for the sake 


pi | of their animals. We were soon all good friends 





auh ey seta little boy the camel 
excitement of afew presents, ran, leaped, tumbled, 
in all the freedom of their wild life. A litte girl, 
to whom was given a small gold piece in the 
absence of other change, seemed the very person- 
ification of the free spirit of the desert. Anoth- 
er invalid child provided with a donkey, cried 
because she was cut off from both the sport and 
the chance of catching the coin, but was made 
happy by the present of a pair of pantaloons from 
Mr. B. in the want of something else to bestow. 
Her father immediately fitted the garment on as 
a long shawl, and it became a fine protection 
against a very fresh wind that was blowing at 
the time. 

The sun has been sufficiently hot and the glare 
from the sand sufficiently dazzling, but we go 
through it all without much suffering. A turban 
around the hat, a veil, some protection for the 
neck behind, are by no means unacceptable 
though not indispensable. For one or two days 
we had a fierce wind, a sort of cross between a 
sirocco and a north-easter, that drove the sand 
fearfully, so that it came upon us in drifts at the 
time of lunch, but happily we were not obliged 
to face it. The camels took it as a part of their 
business. 

And what more can you say about the camel ? 
some one may ask. Well, we all know him to be 
a wondrously useful animal, most beautifully 
adapted to the desert and his sphere of life; and 
when I saw the caravan that brought the lug- 
gage of the India passengers into Cairo, every 
beast covered with trunks and boxes, waiting 

bmissively to be unladen, perhaps venturing to 
drop down to rest for a moment, but up again at 
the waving of the hand, I felt that [ had never 
seen such fitness of the brute creation to a kind 
of intelligent service, such brute consideration, 
such meekness, charity, long-suffering, faith. 
Nor have I Jost respect for the camel as I have 
seen him here on the desert, when day by day he 
has held on his way under ungracious burdens, 
not unfrequently with a raw back that might be 
measured by the foot, taking his chances for food 
as he found them, and very ¢ ly di 











know not where else, had been overtaken by the 
caravan just before it reached El Arish. As these 
pilgrims ascended and descended those hills of 
sand, or lay down upon them at full length, they 
seemed less like real human beings than the 
ragged personification of the very pilgrim spirit, 
[ shall not easily drop the image from my mem- 
ory. 

Syria was at once more green than any por- 
tion of our route after we left the cultivation of 
Egypt. They here use the camel in plowing. 
Flowers abounded, for it is soon become a land 
of flowers; flocks and herds were numerous ; 
inhabitants were multiplied, parties were met, 
asking, perhaps, for a sort of tribute; plains 
opened ;. the hill country of Judea loomed up, 
and we found ourselves in a new region, and in 
the midst of other kinds of impression. 

This part of Syria, it will be remembered, was 
the country of the Philistines. The sites of some 
of their old towns could be distinguished, and a 
few columns of a more recent period were met, 
they only having escaped to tell the story of 
and of vast armies that once oceupied those ne- 
glected plains. The approach to Khan Younes, 
or Inn of Jonas, was through rows of cactus 
whose trunks were often more than a foot in di- 
ameter, with leaves quite as long. Figs and 
other trees made out a forest for such a place, 
or assumed the regularity of the avenues of a 
park. Here commenced our quarantine. The 
villagers gathered in full force, children, women 
and men, to look at our cavalcade, still giving 
evidence that they regarded us as not a little 
tainted, both by having been born in a Christian 
land instead of a Mahommedan one, and having 
freshly come from a land that ten years ago had 
the plague. A camel, that had chased ours from 
the fields miles back, forced his way into our 
camp, and was therefore gravely detained in 
quarantine, but the owner appeared at length, 
and the poor beast, having been drenched with 
water, was permitted to retire. The money foi 
ali that was purchased for the caravan must needs 
first be dropped into a bow! of water before it 
could pass to the sellers. On the next day we 
moved forward under guard over a plain of as- 
phodel, anemone, ranunculus, mignionette, to 
Gaza, where we were detained three whole days 
in quarantine, thus making out the nominal five 
days. Gaza, associated with the deeds of Joshus 
and Samson, the siege also of Alexander the Great, 
and the exploits of Richard, presented a very 
goodly panoramic view of elevated circling ground, 
gardens of figs, olives and tamarisks. Pilgrims 
started off from here for Mecca, and friends came 
out with them, to chant a farewell and a blessing. 
A marriage took place in the town, whose wila 
music in the evening reached our camp. The phy- 
sician looked at our tongues from the opposite side 
of a gutteras we were drawn up in a row,—bills 
of health were granted, the civil functionaries hav- 
ing first taken names and ages, with the names o! 
our parents, and we were permitted to be once more 
on the move. Our Copt friends were detained lon- 
ger on account of having woolen goods, much to 
their regret and fear, for they were altogether de- 





ing with all drink. Howbeit I cannot say that 
my affection for him has been altogether undis- 
turbed. He is after all rather a self-sufficient 
iellow, without implying thereby that he is fop- 
pish and puts on airs, but rather that he is strong 
in his own ways, a little heavy in the under lip 
clouded about the eye, capable of complaining, be- 
ing jealous, and in short, somewhat lacking, like 
other beings, in amiability. And yet, good crea- 
ture, he does your bidding, and does what no other 
creature could or would do. Miss Martineau has 
been severe enough upon him, without my help ; 
and Lord Nugent repeats the address of a Belgian 
servant to a camel—“ Ah well, my dear, you 
must do as you like ; but between ourselves you 
are but a sorry beast.” Riding on the camel i: 
hard, at first and at the last; but with the chance 
of making up such a bed on his back for a sad- 
dle, and changing your position in so many ways, 
the fatigue is greatly lessened; and most people 
would prefer a camel to a horse for such long 
distances. The usual saddle isa mere wooden 
frame, furnished with a skin or rug, but you can 
pile on your carpeting, rug, blanket, comforter, 
and as much moreas youlike. There isa differ- 
ence too between the gait of a light and heavy 
camel, or between a camel and a dromedary ; for 
a dromedary is to the camel as a race horse is to 
a draught horse, and the gentle trot of the drom- 
edary becomes an easy motion. The distinction 
between the dromedary and the camel as put 
down in the dictionary, to the effect that the for- 
mer has one bunch and the latter two, does not 
at all obtain in this region, and dragomen and 
Bedouins do not seem to know of it. They all 
have one hump only, unless a partial indentation 
in that, made artificially when they are young, 
gives it the appearance of two. The constant 
swinging or bowing motion of the rider on the 
camel, that looks so uncomfortable and forbid- 
ding when one first sees a company of travelers 
at Cairo, is forgotten when you ride yourself, 
and become accustomed toa caravan. The gait 
of the camel is grave and proud ; and those india 
rubber feet, so finely fitted to his sandy way, 
almost mince. When mounting him it is neces- 


fenseless, though we did what we could to ensure 
their future safety. The mountains of Ghor, Moab 
and the hills of Judah were in full view. We 
made a detour to old Askelon, abutting upon the 
sea. The very ruins of the Roman town which 
had arisen upon the site of Askelon had in turn 
been worked into walls of more modern buildings, 
which in their turn had also fallen to decay, and 
now the whole place with such ruin on ruin wae 
abandoned! One of our number had a serious 
fall backward from his camel, but at the same 
time a fortunate escape. Dervishes in procession 
and with four banners flying were afterwards 
overtaken. The baggage train had moved on a 
long stage further than had been intended, and it 
was late in the evening when a portion of the 
party reached the encampment, whose lights we 
had long kept in eye across the plain. In the 
morning it was found to present as fine a survey 
of plain and mountain, green fields and blue sea, 
as can ordinarily be found. Another day brought 
us to the point of Ramleh. Pilgrims had encamp- 
ed there in great numbers. Turkish horsemen 
dashed over the ground, passed our tents in great 
speed and with a rare display of horsemanship 
Here we parted with our camels for mules anc 

horses. My camel did not seem to enter into the 
sentiment of my affectionate “ adieu” to him, but 
[ shall ever respect his large proportions and 
comparatively wholesome look ; howbeit, that 
same bulk cost me something in the way of a 
hard gait. After a few hours we were in the 
midst of the hill country, and on the hardest kind 
of pathways. As these pathways were 3000 
years ago, with not a rock removed, a few loose 
stones only having changed places under the feet oi 
the mules, so are they now. It was up and it 
was down, but more up than down, for we had 


to Jerusalem. The country was very wild, but 
still producing olives on its terraces. 
encampment for the night was at Abou Gooth, 
once the village of the famous chieftan that was 
either a hero or a robber, and who is now in 
custody at Constantinople, though about to be 
released it was said. His brother administers in 
his stead, and proves very accommodating and 





sary to see that he does not rise too suddenly ; 
for it is first a jerk backward, then a jerk fow- 
ward, and then a jerk horizontal, which leaves 
you some ten feet high, if you have not fallen to 
the ground. 

On the day before we reached El Arish, the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean suddenly glad- 
dened our eyes, just as we were turning into a 
slight hollow to choose the camping ground. From 
this vicinity also we saw away to our right the 
range of the Hebel el Khalal, or “ Mountain of 
Justice,” being a part of the chain near Acaba. 
We had now made our way through the most 
solitary and desert portion of our route. Tents 
of the Bedouins appeared on the morrow, hastily 
formed of black cloth, and left much open, though 
they are such permanent homes for father, wife, 
and children, the center for the flocks, the houses 
of their village. Salt ponds were here, or salt 
marshes, with thick encrustations, so that little 
heaps of salt could be scraped up, had been passed 
before. Now as we came nearer E) Arish, the 
sand was singularly piled up into drifts and hills, 
as far as the eye could reach, in the direction 
from the sea, allowing few paiches of shrubs 
or grass, like islands in that vast yellow sea. Our 
encampment a few days before had been near a 


the Shiekh’s immediate departure. His brother, 
the head of the tribe, had left us a day or two 


ph t to the American party. But whether 

“ American, French, or English,” he said, in his 

way, “it was all the same,” to his disposition to 

serve you. The region was bold and wild there, 

and so continued till we had fully mounted the 

last elevation, and caught a glimpse of Jerusa- 
lem, even Jerusalem, “ name ever dear to me.” 
R. 8. T. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enoxanp, June 27, 1851. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 

There is a small band of English clergymen 
who call themselves “Christian Socialists.” They 
are earnest and enthusiastic men, deeply impress- 
ea by the social evils upon which so much light 
is now thrown, and afflicted by what appears to 
them to be the necessary consequences of the 
principle of competition. One of these clergy- 
men is Rev. C. Kingsley, the author of Alton 

















to make a rise of several thousand feet to attain 


Our 


subject was the message of the church to labor - 


A GREAT FIRE IN LONDON. 
There has been a great fire in London this 
week, on the eastern shore of the Thames, nearly 
Opposite to St. Pauls, and close by the very an- 
cient church of St. Saviors, Southwark, al! enor- 
mous and many-storied warehouses. Three of 
these great structures, containing immense quan- 
tities of hops, bacon, flour, and other property, 
have been destroyed. The value of the buildings 
alone is £35,000; of the property destroyed 
probably £150,000. There were 20,000 pockets 
of hops in one building. These “ pockets” are 
about eight feet high, and above eight feet in 
circumference. It is feared that the fire was not 
either spontaneous or accidental. 

COLLIERY ACCIDENT. 
The city of Bristol and its neighborhood was 
much excited on Saturday and Lord’s day by the 
report of one of those accidents which from time 
to time show the fearful dangers to which a mi- 
ning population is exposed. Nearly fifty per- 
sons were buried alive from Friday till Lord's 
day morning—scarcely a hope could be enter- 
tained of their recovery. But really heroic and 
exertions were made, even against 
hope. The result was the rescue of the entire 
party, many of whom were sinking from the 
want of light, air, food, and hope. The narra- 
tive states that— 


‘*Many of them, when got out, were in a very 
exhausted state, and some of them had to be car- 
ried in men’s arms, but the proprietors of the col- 
liery had procured the presence of medical gentle- 
men to attend upon the poor fellows as they wero 
brought “P» and by the administration of suitable 

ies they were sufficiently recovered to admis 
of their being removed to their respective homes. 
They state that they heard the earth and ston-s 
fall, and felt themselves blocked in; that the air 
at times became so foul that they could hardly ex- 
ist, and that they must have peri<hed had they not 
succeeded, by dint of great labor, in twice ‘ tap- 
ping,’ and had not the occasional falling of earth 
and water brought a little air with it. They say 
that they worked till 3 o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, when their candles were all gone, and them- 
selves pletely exh d, and they gave them- 
selves up and abandoned all hope of ever returning 
to the earth alive. Finding that the best air was 
im the bottom pit, they took to that, where some of 
them went to sleep; others betook themselves to 
prayer. Subsequently, two of them forced their 
— to the entrance to the ‘ tip,’ where they heard, 
and were heard by ther gallant deliverers, who 
never desisted from their exertions until every 
man and boy was got out.” 





LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 

A few years ago a precisely similar accident 
happened in Scotland; and gave occasion to 
display of Christian heroism and moral grandeu: 
surpassing all that we have heard or read “in 
tale or history.” The miners were buried beyond 
human help—their lights failed—the air too 
failed, and water rose areund them. An aged 
disciple was among the miners, such a man as 
Scotland alone could produce. Calmly he ex- 
horted the buried-alive—prayed for them, and 
repeated from memory chapters and Psalms, and 
recited “ Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets.” What a 
congregation, and what a minister! No excite- 
ment of action here, as on the deck of the doomed 
ship. No glaring phantasm of glory, as in “the 
imminent deadly breach ;” no gentle breaking of 
the golden cord, in the presence of the light of 
day and of living sympathy. After two days 
they were delivered by means of an old and for- 
gotten “working,” the recollection of which 
arose in the mind of one of the miners. 

This anecdote is given on the authority of 
James Bridges, Esq., W. S.,of Edinburgh, and 
one of the active secretaries of the Free Church, 
who conversed with the old Christian hero, and 
communicated the facts to the present writer. 

Ought Americans to encourage a mining popu- 
lation, while vast treasures not hid in the earth, 
but enriching the surface of a broad continent 
and broader oceans, invite their enterprise and 
labor ? 

SPEECH OF MESSAROS AT LEICESTER. 

He appealed to “the other mighty English 
race, the people of the United States ;” and The 
Independent will not grudge space for the closing 
portion of the exile’s address. He had described 
Turkey, the Sultan, the dark diplomacy of Aus- 
tria, the apprehended poisonings, the close sur- 
veillance, which now oppresses the vigor, the 
health and the intellect of Kossuth, and proceeded 
thus ; 

“‘ This unhappy state is by Kossuth all the more 
felt, and wronging to his life, as he cannot educate 
his hopeful children, and thus sees them growing 
up ima bad medium which is very hurtful for them. 
There were in Turkey stories of murdering and 
poisoning many of us; but as the French say, 
“* the words it is said is the first step to a lic ” (hear 
and laughter); and as it cannot be proved legally, 
then I will only say that, in this world of ours— 
where, in the vicinity of the true morality, are 
other moralities too—it is possible. 1 left Kossuth 
not sick, but not in health; because, from the un- 
certainty of the duration of his detention, he is in 
a continual excitation and irritation, which under- 
mine his not strong constitution; and if he should 
not be released iw September he shall scarcely see the 
next spring. THAT 18 MY CONVICTION (hear, hear). 
His liberation now depends upon this country. 
When the Government of her most gracious Sove- 
reign—whom God bless and let long-time live !— 
aided by the petitioning of this great people, should 
but write a short official note to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment; then that were the more considered if it 
were followed by the other mighty English race, 
the people of the United States ; and thus the lib- 
eration of Kossuth and his a should be 
granted, and in September fulfilled (loud cheers) ; 
otherwise I fear very much that the promise should 
remain a word void of sense —_ I will only, 
with your pardon, add shortly (as I am very much 
thinking of your ience), that I deeply desire 
and wish that this industrious, loyal oy generous 
nation may more and mure increase in wealth, in 
prosperity. in power; that their noble houses of 

‘arliament should remain a true Areopagus of the 
world ; that all the oppressed peoples of the earth 
may find therein kind hearts and stout defenders 
of their freedom ; that all the crowned heads should 
hear the truth (cheers) ; and all poor exiles should 
find an asylum and oympethy, as we poor Hun 
rians have found everywhere, on sea and on land— 


for which I cannot thank 


A new life of Penn, by the biographer of John 
Howard, has been published this week. A no- 
tice of the work by next mail. 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


ers; his text, Luke 10: 16—19. From these|*eem to know ‘what next’ to do. The Presi 
verses he deduced the principles of “freedom, | dent, after having adopted to his own disgrace 
equality, and brotherhood” tural, moral and and the dishonor of France the retrograde policy 
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CHRISTIAN MODESTY. 





mility. 


feast themselves on vanity. 


seemly ; seeketh not her own.” 


depressing. 


URSDAY, JULY 17. 


Modesty is perhaps the rarest of Christian 
virtues. Native modesty, bashfulness, constitu- 
tional timidity, are by no means uncommon, and 
these are sometimes mistaken for Christian hu- 
These, however, may exist when the 
heart is filled with pride, and the eyes in secret 
True Modesty has 
the characteristics of true Charity as described 
by Paul: “it envieth not; it vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up; doth not behave itself un- 
Modesty is quite 
a different thing from a sense of weakness or in- 
feriority, which in some persons is habitual and 
Such a feeling may beget envy and 
discontent rather than humility. A timid man 
or one conscious of his own. weakness may 


At the late Anniversary of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union in Boston, one of the 
editors of this journal was announced to speak 
before the Society without having been previously 
consulted in regard to it; and the announcement 
was not withdrawn from one of the papers—it was 
copied into several others, and into this paper— 
though the moment the invitation reached him 
he stated that in the circumstances in which he 
was then placed he could not possibly accept the 
appointment. As the consequence, he was sub- 
jected to considerable personal discomfort, and 
to some free criticism from strangers on his 
carelessness of appointments. Trifling as the 
matter was it was sufficiently annoying, (like the 
mote in a,man’s eye); to be remembered after a 
thing more serious was forgotten ; and in writing 
a note a day or two after concerning the Boston 
Meetings he characterized the announcement, 





men, and especially to most young men, the or- 
deal of an Anniversary-Address is a quite severe 
one. They will shrink from it, if they can. If 
they undertake it, it will be simply from a sense of 
duty. And the ultimate result will be, we verily 
think, unless some change shall occur, that few 
men will be ready to undertake the office ; that 
the Anniversaries will practically cease, for want 
of speakers to make them attractive. 

Yet these Anniversaries must not cease. The 
churches cannot spare them. Nothing can take 
their place. Sermons cannot do this. Lectures 
cannot do it. The Annual Convocation of min- 
isters and messengers from the churches of the 
land, at Boston or at New York, would soon 
cease to exist, except in name,if a dozen Ser- 
mons were to take the place of the forty or fifty 
Speeches now looked for on these occasions. 
What then should be done, to secure the services 
of acceptable and useful speakers before these 





all high and heavenly interests and purposes, he 
will lose, though he may not openly break it. 
And a Sabbath lost, on a journey, or anywhere 
else, is a sad thing, a great loss, even though it 
be not grossly and directly wasted. You cannot 
afford to lose a Sabbath, even if you could re- 
cord it as a mere vacancy, leaving no positive 
evil in its train. And therefore you must use 
diligence to secure it truly, prayerfully, definitely, 
for God. Do not let it be squandered in compa- 
ny, as is often done under such circumstances, 
nor spent in mere religious reading, so called, of 
books or newspapers. It is a day especially 
to be devoted to the Word of God and prayer, 
and if you so spend it faithfully, it will be as 
wings of prayer and faith to the whole week, 
bearing it all upward; but if you neglect it, if 
you trifle it away, if you absent yourself from 
God, then instead of being as wings, it willbe 
a weight upon your conscience, and a weari- 














June 25th. 

P. S.—My letter having accidentally been de- 
layed, I am able to add something more in rela- 
tion to Mr. Brace. I have just seen two letters 
from him, one writt®n on the 17th, the other on 
the 18th of this month, in which he says that he 
expects to be released on the 2ist. Copies of 
the letters have been sent to his father, from 
whom you will doubtless learn particulars. 


EXCURSION TO ROCHESTER. 





A summer-day’s letter is, we believe, allowed 
the largest liberty permitted to anything dedicated 
to types. Only on such a supposition will we 
write a word. If one could put a quire of paper 
in his hat, and by some process akin to photo- 
graphy, find all that he felt and all that he thought, 
transferred from his brain to the paper, then the 











of God, which had delivered him from such 
thraldom, and brought him to enjoy so much, and 
to do what he could in the service of Christ. It 
was with that view solely that the facts were al- 
luded to, in the same spirit in which our departed 
friend was wont to allude to them in his free 
intercourse with Christian friends. 

Dr. Clark, of Newark, has Sent us a long 
communication, accompanied by the certificate 
of a friend, from which it appears that the ac- 
count given of the late proceedings before the 
Presbytery was not quite technically correct. 
We regret the error, which was quite uninten- 
tional on our part. It seems the question, wheth- 
er the Church had in fact adopted the rule of 
rotary eldership, and whether that rule would be 
recognized as valid, was not directly tried in the 
case, and Dr. Clark’s complaint was dismissed 
on the ground of informality. The main ques- 
tion, however, is still before the Presbytery in 


jacent country is rolling and exhibits sundry 
mounds, not Indian, but natural, that swell in 
some instances to the hight of forty or fifty feet! 
While there are no forests, there are sundry beau- 
tifal groves that vary the scenery and also fur- 
nish a partial supply of lumber, and in the ab- 
sence of a mill-stream, the low, sluggish, muddy, 
ever devious Movestar winds itself all about the 
tewn. This name by the way, is a corruption of 
the French Mauvais Terre (bad country), which 
for some unknown reason was given to the 
creek by French explorers at its mouth, where it 
empties into the Lilinois. But never was there 
amore decided misnomer. Bad land, forsooth! 
Let the New England farmer who has spent half 
his life in gathering the stones and grubbing the 
stumps out of a five acre lot, and the other half 
in trying to make Jean jaundiced corn grow in 
the two inches of soil, come out and look upon 














stones are to be dug out and the stumps grubbed 
up, though the natural soil may be free from 
either. The moral husbandry of the West is 
often a rugged work. But let the young men of 
the East gird themselves for that work, let them 
go out prepared to toil and suffer for Christ, and 
they will have a satisfaction seldom enjoyed east 
of the Alleghanies, of seeing religion, education, 
society grow under their hands, order springing 
from confusion, the wilderness blossoming as the 
rose. Jacksonville is a memorial of this. It is 
a fruit of missionary labor, and in its present 
physical beauty and moral loveliness it is a 
weighty testimony to the value of that work and 
a plea for it in other places. The danger of 
Jacksonville is that the people will settle down 
on their lees, to enjoy a feast of fat things,—the 
hope is that they will feel responsibility for the 
Weat as no eastern community can feel it, and 
will send out teachers and missionaries to the 














tics, the physical sciences, history and philoso 
phy, it is almost barren. It is indispensable 
the permanent success of Illinois College tha 
this want should be supplied. — Its professor 
must be enabled to kegp pace with the progres 


made in their several departments, and this they 
cannot do with their own scanty means for buy- 


ing books. 


[ hope too that the original plan of associating 


theological with academical instruction at Jack 


sonville will one day be carried out, and so a 


ministry be raised for the West upon its own soil 
To pass from the intellectual to the physical, 


saw at Jacksonville a striking connection between 
these two, in the hedge recently introduced by 
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mitted to the British Government. Unfortunate | to him like a bottomless ocean.” He anticipated species of public service to which the Ministry godly. They may be seen, morning, noon, and Dear Sir :—I am sorry that I cannot yet give ‘cat ag Ms - ca ige our paling _ the village is there you see that it is pretty, and | owing all, but under the calm and holy light of peo might easily be grafted upon Illinois Col- a 8 mi ne whi 
Hesse-Cassel is to be the first subject of this ex-|dismission and poverty. Mr. Burr of Newark, | is called is so perplexing and discouraging as this, | evening, in the gay and heartless throng, full of you tidings of the release of Mr. Brace. The ad - ‘’ oo ani of air we breathe seemly, and convenient, that there was need of | churches and schools dwells a semi-rural popu- a "The interest on three hundred dollars, at soiekon edhe 
periment. said to him, “If the case be so, you had better} to a man any way sensitive: so environed with worldly and trifling conversation, wasting the proceedings of the Austrian Government are —— yaget < ose the masses of green, | it, and that it is likely to prosper in a moderate | lation, intelligent, refined, religious, prosperous ae aiien Eaten te hey @aane peta a ss om i 
A terrible fire broke out on June 2ist in the |" away from these difficulties and accept the liabilities to the most conspicuous failure: so con- | precious hours of the day of God, reserving little always very slow,—particularly at a distance t An “ sky, bw sti — calm, a way asa place of business ; and when you have | and happy. “The lines have fallen to them in pre Gis tabiiens all © talons fer o ~ os a dl oy - 
snare of Menem, in, Heese Cost, whieh deaoges place of the President of New Jersey College.” | stantly obnoxious to all varieties of criticiam. | or no time for him in secret, and rendering it ith-| from the capital. The Departments in this city . 8 yrs e Pigs and chirpings, and sweet heard the fore-mentioned tradition you under-| pleasant places, and they have a goodly heri- ied assist at once both student and sendin In tpn aa oth 
six houses, with their out-buildings, and a fine | But Mr. Edwards replied, that “he must not run We do not speak from any particularly sevére possible to draw near to him in peace and love, | some time since dispatched orders to Gros-War- aimee anus vy sar ge — pes ya vaings m as -" ar ; eal a well-selected library. This isa — a mors er 
old church. It originated accidentally. Very | ®@y before he was called, for these difficulties | experience of this—for our audiences have been even if time, out of all this world’s pressume, | dein to hasten the deliberations of its officers, but y- _ e — jan at s ; ut when you inquire But Jacksonville is not to be taken as a fair want. The library of Ilinois College is made up | Christians in the o 
little of the furniture and other property of the | Were not come upon him yet.” uniformly kind and forbearing, and the criticlams — si reserved. as yet no reply has been received. It is thought ORI a “8 as epg - the location, you sib OF Sagan of western towne. . There are others of broken sets of volumes, chiefly theological, | a heavy cross. It 
poor inhabitants was saved, more than twenty What modesty and what boldness are here | we have met have had altogether too much just- This course can never be pursued bi oh that the Government here is now convinced that CORRECTIONS. ; rn me, rvs ~ a no forests, no streams, nothing that approximate to it, especially in the degree some of them duplicates, which have been heaped | where to carry thi 
families of whom have been rendered homeless combined. How well too, do these consort to- | ness in them not to be accepted. Some of them ceeding great injury to the soul. A Christian joiff-| the authorities of Gros-Wardein have been mis- ag —. m ‘ hort 1 - Seat have led to the selection of } of social cultivatione Many a young minister together from private libraries at the East. There | and to beseech the 
and penniless, gether! He who is modest for himself, may well | have been only too fervent in their affectionate and | neying must keep the Sabbath. He must not merely | taken in relation to the character and objects of ames te _ A ge ge ent James } this particular section of the vast prairie as the who goes to the West expecting to live among js almost nothing in it to invite the student to] granted to that lo 
AaricoLa. be bold and earnest for the truth; while he who] generous terms. But we speak from some expe- | rest from his journey, and his earthly cares, that Mr. Brace, and are desirous to have the transac- | -/°¥°"*" ve objecte to the representation | site of a town Tather than any other within | semi-barbarians, is happily disappointed at find- the walks of literature, or to expand his mind on Ss dani aoe 
me ——_—_—-—_—- is forward for himself, will shrink away from | rience, and from a good deal of attentive observa- | day, but he must spend the day with God. It is) tion brought to a close as speedily as possible. given in our paper respecting his character and | twenty miles of it. A more careful study how- ing there the intelligence and social refinement with a view of what has been accomplished in| ae in hal al . 
4 truth in the day of trial, tion. We knowthat what we sayis true. There | the only means by which he can recover the way'||t is confidently believed that he will be set at a in early life. The statement was made | ever, of the features of the country, shows that it | of New England without its stiffness and re- science and philosophy, As to the professors, if ne ie an bee 
eS Che Audependent. peer may be men inaccessible to criticism ; so habitu- | almost inevitably lost during the week. He must |iberty, either where he is, or by being carried |" the confident recollection of one » whom Mr. | was a lucky accident that hit upon this location ; | straint. But this is not always so, perhaps not this library were their sole resource, they must | trial one ns free} 
Re FE ANNIVERSARY - MEBTINGS: THEIR LIABILI-| ally ready and self-possessed, too, that no emer- | earnestly endeavor to make the Sabbath a day | over the frontier. B. had often spoken of his early history, as an | for while there is nothing in or about Jackson- | usually. There is many a moral field where the oes Seles Medieadeedearattor ee 
a ewe 2 TIES. gency takes them at unawares. But to most| of growth in grace ; if he does not, then, as to! Rey, J. P. Tuompson. illustration of the wonderful grace and goodness | ville that can aspire to the name of a hill, the ad- paige ae Se “| the bread of life. 
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Mr. Turner, formerly Professor in the College. | study of Italian, 


It would puzzle the ‘cutest Yankee to guess ou 
the connection between hedges and commor 


schools ; but here they must rise ox fall together. 
Years ago, Professor T. attempted to introduce 


t| few of the more I 
v}ter, They are tr 
in order to have s¢ 
their fellow citize’ 


h apr sae ; ° i ‘I-| best experience of a saint might be recorded. ; ‘ these corn-fields of hundreds of acres, where the | destitute.- Nor do they seem unmindful of that into Illinois the New England system of common | in the religious lit 
shrink even from the defense of principle and | Somewhat sharply b gras as i pees Aaa Meetings, and to give these the best chance for someness to your heart. If you would avoid| But who can put into words the transition of another case growing out of the same affair, and | rich black loam is turned up by the plow to the | gospel rule of cherity, “ Freely ye have received, schools. But he soon found that the farmers, | them after so man 
truth, and that, not from humility, but from fear pee @ seriou ' o red agains i MAD) useful addresses ? In a word or two we will in-| this, you will have to be strenuously watchful | spirit from work to rest ; from the grim architec- will probably give rise to an interesting discus- | depth of two feet, where is never seer a stick or freely also give.” ‘The churches contribute to who had located their farms along the borders of | fering. Neverth 
of danger or discomfiture, or from pride that | "ers: o caanct shogether retract the expres-| dicate some points that are attainable. unto prayer. tural death of the city streets to the world-full | S10" when carried up by appeal to the Synod of | a stone, where the hoe is never used, but weeds | all objects of Christian benevolence. There are 

sion now; though a communication from Dr. 


dreads an overthrow. But the modest Christian, 
he who thinks not of himself more highly than 
he ought to think, who esteems others better than 
himself, who is unassuming with respect to his 
own qualifications or position, and who never 
courts favor or praise, such a one may be bold 


Baird, which will be found on the first page, says 
that the first announcement was ‘the result of 
misapprehension.’ The truth is, there should 
have been no ‘ misapprehension’ about it. The 
misapprehension arose simply from taking the 


In the first place, let the arrangements always be 
made early enough to give the speakers opportu- 
nity for thorough preparation, if they care to 
improve it. From four to six weeks, ‘at least, 
should be allowed for this ; inasmuch as the prepa- 
ration is to be made on a novel subject, in the 


As to profaning the Sabbath by open desecra- 
tion, we will not admit the supposition of a 
Christian doing this. A traveler on the Sabbath, 
for example, proves himself, by the very act of such 
traveling, to be not a Christian traveler, but anti- 





life and exuberance of the country! Just as the 
prow plows through the water heaping up its 
| brilliant foam and showering millions of sparkling 
| drops on eitheir side, just so do we seem to push 
| through million-thoughts and sensations that just 


New York and New Jersey next fall. 

P. S.—Since this was in type, we have New- 
ark papers, from which it appears that the Pres- 
bytery has now decided the main question directly, 
at the adjourned meeting in Bloomfield last week. 


are plowed up by driving the team between the 
rows, and where, as the season advances, one 
may ride on horseback through acres of corn 
without once seeing over the tops of the gigantic 
stalks, and where in harvest time the wondrous 


also in the village several societies—some formed 
exclusively of ladies—for aiding the cause of 
missions and the cause of education. From this 
source relief is afforded to indigent students in 
the College, and female teachers are educated for 


the prairies, near the timber, in order to buik 
their fences with ease, were tod widely scattere: 


to be formed into school districts after the New 
Before this could be done 


England fashion. 
some method must be devised of fencing the prai 
ries, SO that settlements could be made in the cen 
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nsion be Christian. He is upon Satan's most exposed |touch and glance off from us. Every breath They decided that as the limited eldership had | cutting machine, drawn by horses, like the old | the common schools of the State; the daughters ters. Mr. T. experimented with various shrubs] These details 
for the truth, unwavering in principle, and ready a and os this case the altogether ye ed, | midst of a thousand other perplexities and labors. | and dangerous rail-way, rushing away from God. | seems to bring an inward aspersion ; every sound | 9€Ve been declared unconstitutional by any ju-| scythe-armed chariot of Roman warfare, as it} of ministers and of farmers, accustomed to hard for hedging, but without success, until he made | witness so well in 
to take the very front of the battle when the | !™pression of a third person, as the basis of| 1) the second place, let each speaker have his | Were there no eye that saw him but God's, such | dicatory, the church had a right to adopt that 


Providence of God calls him to that post. A 
modest man may have ar opinion, and may be 
But it 
is not as his opinion that he contends for it, nor 
is he careful to claim for himself the credit of 


resolute and persistent in maintaining it. 


not see him, the tall and powerful champion, with 


waving plume and tinseled armor, but the sword 


the publication; instead of applying directly— 
as might have been done in a half-hour at any 
time—to the party concerned. Precisely this, 
and nothing else, was the original impropriety 
and wrong. No man has a right to presume that 


an Impossibility in the way of his doing the 


particular theme of remark, known beforehand to 
the officers of the Society; so that there need be 
no clashing between the speakers, no uninten- 
tional preoccupation of another's territory.—For 
the third thing, let the order of the speakers and 


train of one’s thoughts.—For the Jast thing, let it 
be understood, that the man who speaks on 


desecration of the Sabbath is a strong and fear- 
ful defiance of God, and a disregard of his au- 
thority. But the example of this iniquity is 
such, that a man cannot sin for himself alone in 
it. Men may go where the eye of no Christian 


shame and plague of an openly irreligious ex- 
ample. If a man will sin thus in the sight of 


| seems a welcome to us back to the only spheres 
| where men really live. Remembrances are never 
so full, and so enriching, and hope is never so 
calm and wide in its horizon as when we first 


emerge into the paradise of the country from the 


translucent darkress, to our room, it was with 


plan, although the other was more in conformity 
with the principles of Presbyterianism; and as 
a means of ending the difficulty, the two “late” 
elders are advised to resign’! A mere “ council,” 
even an “ez parte” one, could “advise.” The 





Critorial Correspondence. 


forces its mighty swath through the toppling 
grain, mocks at the puny efforts of the sickle, and 
the hot and weary day’s work of a man. 

To one who has not looked upon these im- 
mense fields waving for the harvest, it is impos- 


taining seven thousand acres under cultivation, 


fare and hard work, and familiar with western 
society, are thus qualified for the office of in- 
struction, and these in general prove to be more 
efficient and adaptative teachers than those sent 
from the East. The money expended upon Jack 


thrift and tidiness might do far better. 


trial of the Osage orange ; 
endures the winter, and is covered with thorns 
It has become universally popular, and already 
stretches across the prairies for hundreds of 
miles. Now it is practicable to plant a village 


bandry. 
that every shade tree in Jacksonville, of which 


this grows rapidly, 


Apropos of shrubbery | may mention 


will no doubt inte: 
dence that we are | 
that if the enemy s\ 
forth in frightful 
Christ is called in ; 


, hades. ‘ a t .. sible to convey any adequate idea of the richness | 80nville is already yielding a good return. Here in the very heart of a prairie, w arms stre rlorious , 
originality or the honor of a successful defense. another wih pag Rrvdigns visto. trag oF subjects be made known to them before- | friend follows them, where they may be sure that a ap lg | page eg agi memorialists have given notice of an intention | of the cereal re a this region. Here may | the Portuguese exiles have found a home, with a ing ead to its ned se and ~ oon a a gig Cog 
He is concerned not for himself but for the trath, | dered to him, and on the authority of such pre-| hang, and never deviated from. Sometimes a] no eye of mortal recognizes them ; but they can-| evening of Monday the 7th, our passage up the | ‘complain to the Synod, which meets at Bloom-| be realized the statement of the vast wealth of } congenial climate, warm Christian sympathy, settlements schools and churches can be rn oe 
and though he stand in the fore front of the contest, sumption, (most accurately named), —— that slight change in this particular, if unforeseen, f not violate the Sabbath, even as perfect stran-| Hudson was, we cannot tell why, like a dream, field in October. Job in lands, and corn, and stock. In the imme-}| 4nd steady employment and support. They are So much for the union of natural and moral hus- RELIGIOU 
or appear even as a solitary combatant, you do he willdoso. One cannot know the other’s engage- will essentially interrupt the whole system and | gers, without. inflicting on the community the | and when io we retired from the deck, and the diate vicinity of Jacksonville is one farm con- | Mostly doing well; and with a little Yankee — 

; ments. There may be,as in this case there was, ’ ’ 
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‘ ; ‘cask fter thi horized a sense of guilt and desertion of rare privilege. with thousands of sheep and oxen, and ten thou-| BENEVOLENT AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. there are hundreds, was set out within the mem- | CBUrch” in Clinto 
and the shield with which he fights. He may be | thing he is as ed todo.—After this unauthorized | these occasions does it as a matter of principle | others, or because others deem it no sin,God will] Our errand took us to the first Commencement sands of ephahs of corn. The preprietor finds] The Charitable Institutions of the State are all ory of inhabitants not yet gray. day, July 2d, and | 
Dold as a lion, but he does not roar like a lion, announcement had been made, the failure to with- and of duty ; not because it gratifies any vanity | smite him for his guilt ; it will find him out, and | of the new University of Rochester. The faculty nex ; — — it no easy matter to ride over his vast domain | located at this point. Asylums for the Deaf and Shaws new aid enough at -Caietentiite tn the action of the C 
E| much less does he bray like an ass in a lion's draw it is partly explained by the absence of Dr. in himself, or any craving for temporary notori-} he will be made to find it out. If the Sabba@h’ js that which lately conducted the instructions of SONVILLE ; ITS HISTORY AND APPEAR-| ang to superintend the management of its every | Dumb, the Insane and the Blind, occupy relatively one letter, and yet the half is not yet told. But Sean es 
skin. Christian modesty, the disposition to for-| Baird from the city, when the second letter) oy but because he feels bound to do it, al-| be broken for a present supposed benefit, or | the College at Hamilton. Brighter prospects a ANCE. part. tion of new ecclosi 
of declinature was sent to him. In exact 


get self in devotion to others, to the truth, and to 
God, to disesteem one’s 6wn labors in compari- 
son with one’s own duties, is a most lovely trait 
Its loveliness appears especially 
One person will 
labor quietly, cheerfully, uniformly, to do good, 
without inquiring whether others are observing 
him or endeavoring in any way to give publicity 


of character. 
in contrast with spiritual pride. 


fairness, however, the notice should have been 
withdrawn after the first letter; which was sent 
immediately, as has been said, on the receipt of 
the first invitation, and before the writer was 
aware that any announcement of his name was 
made or intended. 

But let this pass. The writer is ashamed to 


though in itself the task is unwelcome, under his 
responsibility to God and to the Church; that he 
does it just as he preaches, only with far more 
reluctance; and that he is to be regarded and ‘ re- 
ported’ in his accomplishment of it, as a brother 
in Christ, performing a service from which he 
would gladly have been excused. There may be 


worldly convenience, or the prosecution of some 
earthly scheme, the sin will pursue him as long 
as he lives. A man who isa child of God, and 
yet falls into this sin, has laid up for himself a 


young institution could scarcely desire. The 
exercises of the week comprised a lecture and a 
poem before the literary societies on Tuesday 
evening ; the Commencement exercises, proper, 





cause of bitterness and mourning, and has given 


visit him with sore chastisement. If a Chris- 


jon Wednesday, and the Theological exercises 
reason to God to hide his face from him, and to jon Thursday. 


The Inaugural address of Prof. 
| T. C. Conant, was an admirable effort, and as it 


The Earl of Carlisle in his ‘ Travels in Ame- 
rica” speaks of the place whose name stands at 
the head of this communication in the following 
terms: “At Jacksonville in Illinois, | was told 
a large colony of Yorkshiremen were settled, and 
[ was the more easily indueed to believe it, as it 


ECONOMY OF LIVING, 

A prairie farm is always conducted on a mag- 
nificent scale. The fences, if there are any, do 
not cut it up in little acre patches, but divide it 
into stately squares ranging from forty-acre lots 
to half a ‘section.’ This I found to the sorrow of 
my aching feet upon going one day to see some 


three sides of a quadrangle around the village! 
each about a mile from its center. The first of 
these has about one hundred inmates and is under 
excellent regulation. The main building has just 
been added to the large wing hitherto occupied, 
and is soon to be flanked with another wing on 
the right. When completed it will present an 
imposing front of brick, tour stories in hight and 


I must hasten on to the Mississippi. 


In conclusion I will give only one additional 


evidence of progress in this region. Fifteer 
years ago, about the time of the Alton riot, the 


College commencements were held under the re- 
straint of a mob, upon the watch lest any allu- 


sion should be made to Liberty. 


Now, a gradu- 
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ate of Illinois College, an intelligent lawyer re- 
siding in Jacksonville, has just been elected to 
Congress, as a known free-soiler and an oppo- 
nent of the Fugitive-slave law 


seemed to me about the most thriving and best cul- 
tivated neighborhood I had seen.” I know noth- 
ing of the nationality of the first actual settlers 
of Jacksonville, but the tradition of the place is 
that the township was entered and named by a 


individual exceptions to the remark; just as 
there may be preachers who preach for fame, 
and not for the beautiful fruits of the Truth, in 
their own hearts and in others. But the rule is, 
and it ought to be recognized, that men would 


tian traveler would not bring back to his home | js to be printed, we trust many of our readers 
a conscience filled with thorns, and a memory | will have the pleasure in reading which we had 
charged with the materials of regret and remorse, | jn hearing it. Instead of a faculty dinner the 
let him see to it that he keep the Sabbath | University buildings were opened on Wednesday 


ville, N. Y.; fellov 
Cochrane, of Pate 
Rev. Thomas K. I 
unanimity and aff 
ber of tried Christ 


have occupied five lines of this journal with a 
matter so purely personal to himself, and is espe- 
cially sorry to have seemed to cast reproach on 
any of his brethren. But the practice of publish- 


buffaloes kept for improving stock. I was told 
that I would find them ‘just down at the lower 
end of the field’ in reaching which I had to 
walk full half a mile or more. The sight of 


to his efforts; and if at any time he speaks of 
their results, it is with unaffected simplicity and 
in such a way that the agency is lost in the 
work. Another will publish in advance a pro- 


two hundred feet in length, and will afford ample 
accommodations for this class of unfortunates 
The institution is sustained wholly by state-tax 


The Independent 
{ts inmates appeared cheerful and bright, as the 


has truly represented “ the sentiment of the coun- 


ee 


gramme of his labors and will herald them con- 
tinually with the sound of a trumpet; will re- 
port quite as much as has been done, being 
always careful to mention,—perhaps apologeti- 
cally, in an under-tone, or by the way, but never 
omitting to mention—by whom it was done. One 
man will give money to a charitable object freely, 
largely, but will never speak of it afterward ; 
another will give no less liberally and with no 
less of pleasure in the act, but he must make it 
He is careful perhaps to attribute all 
that he has done to divine grace, but in giving 
glory to God he is always particular to mention 
There may be in this 
no lurking vanity, but the appearance of it is 
quite in contrast with the course of the modest 
Both may be men of sincere piety, both 
may be esteemed in the church, but the modest 


known. 


what he himself has done. 


man. 


man is the loveable man and the man beloved. 


James Brainerd Taylor was remarkable for 
his modesty. This was one of the chief attrac- 
It won him the hearts of 
The same trait was con- 
spicuous in Henry Martyn—not merely humility 
before God, as manifested in his prayers and his 
diary, but modesty in ,his intercourse with men, 
even with those who were his inferiors in intel- 
Ject and attainments, and in his manner of per- 
forming and of reporting every public service. 
This, more than any other single trait, has served 
to embalm those sainted spirits in the memory 


tions of his character. 
all that knew him. 


of the church. 


The same trait was remarkable in President 
Edwards. It appears throughout his biography, 
his correspondence, and his diary ; but in no pe- 
riod of his life was the modesty of this great 
man so striking and so beautiful as in the trying 
scenes that preceded his dismission from North- 
ampton. It will be recollected that Mr. Stoddard, 
the grandfather of Mr. Edwards and his prede- 
cessor in the pastoral office, had maintained the 
right of unconverted persons to the Lord’s sup- 
per and to household baptism, and had admitted 
several of this description to the church by a 


to receive none into the church but such as gave 


credible evidence of piety. 


In a church of moralists this decision of course 
produced no little commotion, and the attempt 
was made to show that Mr. Edwards was actu- 
ated not by views of truth and duty, but by per- 
sonal dislike toward individual candidates. “A 
controversy arose between him and his people 
In the whole 
course of his jnvestigation on this subject, in his 
manner of making public his change of opinion, 
and in his deportment before the council he ex- 
hibited the candor and modesty for which he was 
distinguished. We have recently had the op- 
portunity of reading the original statement of 
Mre. Edwards to the Council respecting her hus- 


that resulted in his dismission. 








ing the names of speakers without authority 
from them is not uncommon ; it causes inevitable 
‘annoyance’ to them, and usually more or less 
disappointment to the audiences ; the writer has 
twice before been embarrassed by it, and then de- 
termined that on another occasion he would meet 
it with at least one definite remark, expressing 
his feeling and judgment concerning it. The 
practice is certainly ‘an offence against good 
manners, to say nothing worse of it; though the 
well-established celebrity of Dr. Baird, as accom- 
plished in all the observances of polite society, 
precludes the supposition that he should have 
committed this offence except in a moment of 
haste and perplexity. 

But passing from this, we have a few words to 
say concerning the present system of Anniver- 
sary-Meetings, and the method of making these 
more efficient for their purpose. Dr. Baird, in the 
communication to which we have referred, ex- 
presses the opinion, that no man who has not had 
direet experience in the matter can appreciate the 
amount of anxiety and labor involved in the con- 
duct of a successful Anniversary-Meeting. The 
house to be secured, the schedules of exercises to 
be prepared and distributed, the singing to be ar- 
ranged for, the speakers to be provided, and their 
presence on the stage at the right time secured, — 
these, and many other cares, engross and fatigue 
the mind that is behind the visible results, and 
make the preparation for such meetings a very 
great labor. Dr. Baird speaks in this from a 
large experience ; for few men, if any, in this 
country or abroad, have arranged more such pub- 
lic meetings than he has. We doubt not that 
what he says is strictly the fact; and that the 
labor and anxiety involved in this service are 
very great. 

Ona the other hand, too, we happen to know, 
from a not very large but a quite sufficient expe- 
rience, that the effort of speaking on such Anni- 
versary occasions is usually one of the most fa- 
tiguing, anxious and anrewarding, that a man ever 
undertakes. The man who assumes it must super- 


best thoughts in their most fit apparel of words 
and argument. The speakers who precede him 
are very likely to anticipate his best trains of 
thought, and thus to compel him either to throw 
himself upon the suggestions of the moment for 
new impulse and fresh lines of discussion, or else 
to repeat what has been said by them, or—to be 
silent. Yet scarcely another man in the whole 
community of speakers is subjected to so much 
and such irresponsible criticism as he is liable to 
meet. Religious papers and political papers, letter- 
writers and editors, persons friendly to his cause, 
his denomination or himself, and persons tena- 
ciously and violently opposed to all of these—all 
feel themselves at liberty to indulge in.a style of 
remark toward the Speaker from the platform, 


rather preach than speak ; that the latter service 
is more arduous, unattractive and unrewarding ; 
and that they who undertake it deserve, if pos- 
sible, a kindlier regard. 

If these ends can be compassed, and we see 
not why they may not be, we are confident that 
our Anniversary Meetings—with all the anxieties 
and labors which they involve, on the part of 
the Managers, on the part of the speakers,—may 
long remain, as the stars in their order, to shed 
influences of good upon the churches. They are 
too hallowed in their history, and too obviously 
beneficent in even their present defective in- 
fluences, to be lightly given up. There are 
many Christians, they are in all our churches, who 
can look back to some point among these Meet- 
ings where the gates into Heaven seemed to have 
swung inward for the time, and the very glory 
out of Paradise to have streamed upon the lips of 
him who spake. 8. 


oe 


JOURNEYING FOR THE SOUL'S NEALTH. 


There is an interesting illustration of the feel- 
ings and habits of the early Christians in the 
third Epistle of John. We see how they regard- 
ed soul-prosperity above all other things, inso- 
much that John felt so sure that in a spiritual 
point of view the riches and comforts of the dis- 
ciple to whom he was writing far exceeded the 
temporal prosperity and bodily health with which 
he was likely to be favored, that he adopted the 
singular form of salutation with which the Epis- 
tle opens, I wish above all things that thou mayst 
prosper and be in health, even as thy soul prosper- 
eth. What a blessed salutation was this! 

But what! methinks { hear some one say, this 
salutation would be very far from being a bless- 
ing to me. Truly my spiritual condition is al- 
most as sad and desolate as it can be, and if my 
bodily health and estate were no better than my 
soul’s, I should be poor and wretched indeed! 
If you had prayed that my soul might be as pros- 
perous as my body, that would have been a good 


nay, it must be utterly and entirely your own 
choice, amidst the greatest plenty, and against 
all the affectionate desires of the Great Shepherd 
for your good. You ought not to rest, till in 
this matter of comparison between your tempo- 
ral and your spiritual estate, between the health 
and prosperity of your soul and that of your 
body, things are quite reversed with you, and 
turned as it were inside out; not indeed by your 
temporal comforts declining, but by your spwritual 
tising so far above them, as to put them quite to 
shame in the contrast., This is what we wish 
for you. Then we might say, may the health of 
your body be as good as that of your soul ; arid 
the wish would not be the imprecation of sick- 
ness upon you, but an augury of heavenly pros- 


holy unto the Lord, resting sacredly on that day. 
Wherever he may be, let him strive to make it 
truly a day of sweet communion with God, a 
foretaste of heaven. Every wasted Sabbath in 
a man’s pilgrimage, whether at home or abroad, 
may be worse than seven days of common mercy 
wasted and turned into evil. If worldly manna 
be gathered on the Sabbath, a curse attaches to 
it; it produces scorpions for the soul instead of 
worldly prosperity. If men value their happi- 
aess in this world, or their salvation in the next, 
they will keep the Christian Sabbath. 

Now if these three things be carefully ob- 
served,—Prayer, the Word of God, and the tHoty 
Sabbath,—the soul of the Christian Traveler will 
be sustained and kept by them. At home or 
abroad, such a Pilgrim will prosper, and his path 
will be as that of the just, which it is promised 
shall shine brighter and brighter unto the per- 
fect day. And traveling or resting, at home or 
abroad, let it be remembered that the soul’s spir- 
itual life is the thing above all other things im- 
portant to be attended to. [t must be attended to, 
atall hazards. But it needs determination, de- 
cision, and sometimes may require painful self- 
denial. It needs time given to the work, and 
work given to the time. _ [t needs remembrance, 
self-examination, the collection of the thoughts, 
the turning of them towards God, Christ, and the 
things of the eternal world, and the fixing of the 
heart in prayer. Whether at home or abroad, 
traveling or resting, a particular effort at a par- 
ticular time is needed. The soul that has no par- 
ticular time for seeking God, will be seeking him 
at notime. A spiritual frame cannot be main- 
tained, either at home or abroad, without particu- 
lar seasons daily given to,God,in prayer. To 
secure such seasons should be a great object of 
remembrance and watehfulness with the Chris- 
tian Traveier. Fatigue ought not te 
them; the presence and pressure of a crowd 
ought not to prevent them ; the indisposition of 
the mind and the indifference of the heart ought 
to be so far from inducing or persuading the neg- 


a godly sort. And if you would help to bring 
others on their journey in like manner, these are 
the examples which you must set before them, 
these are the influences by which you must endea- 
vor to surround them, these spiritual enjoyments, 
refreshments, and impulses, must be the provisions 
of your daily hospitality. 

Our life isa journey, but the process of it is 
not a change merely, buta growth. Every day 
and every stage of it, while it seems as if there 
were nothing permanent, deepens eharacter, fixes 
and strengthens our habits, and predicts with 
greater certainty what will be the manner of its 
close, and what the nature of the eternal habita- 


{night for a public levee, The crowd was vast. 
| It was good to see intelligent artizans and labor- 
ing men mingling in the festivities of the occa- 
sion, and feeling as the common people ought to 
feel, and as Colleges ought to enable them to feel, 
that such institutions were theirs. American 
Colleges are peculiarly the laboring man’s in- 
stitutions. We believe that the majority of those 
who have graduated at them will be found to 
have been the children of the great American 
Aristocracy of Laborers ! 

The Rochester University, although under the 
charge of our Baptist brethren, is not designed to 
be sectarian. Our acquaintance with the gentle- 
men who conduct its affairs gives us assurance 
that this pledge is not given merely for effect, but 
arises from the largest and most liberal convic- 
tions of the sphere and offices of literature and 
learning. 

One should go to Rochester by the Erie rail- 
road, and return by the Albany route, combining 
the bold and wild scenery of the former with the 
picturesque beauty of the valley of the Mohawk. 
An afternoon ride along that stream is one long 
stretch of joy, and gives to the memory one more 
picture that can scarcely grow dim. 

Tue Retnpeer.—Would any man, Yankee 
born, lose an opportunity of a trip on the fastest 
boat of the season? You are in no haste; you 
are scrupulous about racing ; yet the boat that 
can beat everything five minutes, but yet have a 
quarter or a half an hour, is chosen with ner- 
vous anxiety! ‘“ You are not going to race, Cap- 
tain ?”’—“ Oh no, sir; we never race! Safety 
above all things.” Yet when he adds, “The 
Henry Clay left half an hour before us ; I think 
we must pass her before we get to Po’keepsie,” 
our hearts are in our mouths. ‘Do, captain; 
pray don’t let her beat us!” There is a myste- 
}rious charm, not im speed, but in going a little 
faster than anybouy else. 

But this Reindeer is the wonder of the day in 
the steamboat line. If we remember that in dead 
water the fastest boats make but about eighteen 


wheels, position of engine, power, &c. No man 
can talk with builders and practical engineers, or 
that notable class called “ steamboat men” with- 
out finding vast controversies, orthodoxies and 
heterodoxies, conservatives and progressives, pru- 
dent men and suspected men ; in short, in every 
separate interest of society men reproduce their 
passions and follies, their divisions and ambi- 
tions ; and the same causes which multiply sects 
in religion, schools in philosophy, are at work 
among jockies, in machine shops, ship yards, and 
everywhere that men strive against each other 
with head or hand. 

We are told that this surpassing boat of the 





also, by the very laws and relations of our own be- 


when in running order but four feet ; her 


company of reckless adventurers, who having 
halted at this locality on an exploring tour, held 
here a drunken revel, and under this excitement 
agreed to enter the lands around them and to 
found a city, which in honor of the then Presi- 
dent they named Jacksonville, solemnizing the 
christening by breaking and pouring out a bottle 
of spirits. For a while the place partook of the 
character of its founders, but being an inland set- 
tlement it did not afford the same facilities for the 
growth of wickedness as do the river towns. Of 
this early character of the place no trace remains 
at present but its name and this tradition: Lord 
Morpeth would hardly claim for his countrymen 
such an agency in founding a community as 
has now been described; but considering the 
beauties of the place it was a handsome compli- 
ment while lecturing before a Yorkshire Lyceum, 
to attribute the thrift and comeliness of Jackson- 
ville to a colony of Yorkshiremen. If the appear- 
anee of the town ten years ago warranted such 
an encomitim from an intelligent stranger, I shal! 
not be thought extravagant in pronouncing it the 
Paradise of the West, where amid the luxuriant 
grewth of the fruits of the earth flourish with a 
scarce less vigorous growth all good social, edu- 
cational, and religious institutions. 

But the praise of its present prosperity is due 
net to the farming skill of Yorkshiremen or the 
mere agricultural thrift of any class of settlers, 
but mainly to the influence of a colony of young 
men who went there years ago not for farms or 
merchandise, but for the cause of education and 
religion. This has made the place a center 
of knowledge, of piety, and of benevolence for a 
region destined to be as populous as it is fertile 
and inviting. Upon this very field there have 
been conflicts and sacrifices for Christ and his 
Gospel kindred to those of the foreign missionary 
work, and that not in a remote period, but within 
the memory and in the persons of some who are 
now among the active men of the community. 
But the day of sacrifice is over—that of reward 
has already come ; the conflict is ended and the 


immediate and visible results in the conversion of 
men. Alas for Jacksonville, if it had had the celpor- 
teur but not the college—if instead of sustaining 
(or rather half-sustaining) permanently at that 
point a few of the chojcest spirits from our eastern 
institutions—giying them the privilege of work- 
ing for their meager salary of $500 or $600 a year, 
and of begging it besides—the churches had 
only supported in that general region eome dozen 
or more itinerant tract-distributors and exhorters 
(however excellent and useful in a pioneer 
work) with a fictitious economy of $150 a year. 
The men who planted the institutions of Jackson- 
ville had been thoroughly trained in schools of 
academic and theologic learning at the East, and 
put themselves thoroughly ander the school of 


such a farm on a rolling prairie, partly in grass, 
partly in corn, partly in grain and garden vege- 
tables, as the sun chases over it the cloudy shad- 
ows, and the light breeze waves the distant grove, 
to a lover of the beautiful is perfectly enchant- 
ing. 

But it is not in cereals alone that these prai- 
ries are productive. , Fruits come to great per- 
fection in this soil and climate. Peaches are 
very abundant, and the choicest varieties of ap- 
ples may be introduced by grafting. It is so easy 
however, to raise the one great staple, corn, that 
orchards have been comparatively neglected ; in- 
deed they have hardly had time to come to per- 
fection. I had no thought of detracting from 
the merits of ‘this country’—to use the current 
western phrase—when I spoke dubiously of my 
prospects for the strawberry season, in taking 
leave of the Erie rail-road. But on the very 
morning of my arrival I was regaled with finely 
flavored strawberries swimming in luscious cream, 
and I found this delicious fruit to be everywhere 
a common article of the table. It isa gross idea 
of some eastern people that the inhabitants of 
the West live entirely upon pork and corn; in 
some parts of the West the living is coarse 
enough ; but in such villages as 1am now de- 
soribing the family table is spread with all the 
comforts and delicacies of the East—excepting of 
ceurse sea-food, which can be had only in pickle 
or in jars hermetrically sealed. And then the 
living is cheap, even in the choicer articles of 
food. Think of fine, fat, spring chickens, for 
$1,00 or $1,50 per dozen; of quails (partridges) 
and pigeons in abundance; of eggs at three o1 
four cents a dozen ; of beef at six or eight cents 
a pound ; of a turkey weighing nineteen pounds 
for fifty cents ; and of flour at $3,00 or $4,00 a 
barrel. A man can live like a prince in Jack- 
sonville for what would barely suffice to pay his 
house-rent in New York. And yet how many 
mechanics and clerks are ekeing out a scanty 
subsistence in New York upon a precarious in. 
come of from $500 to $1500, when for the first 


Indeed I almost hesitate to let out the secret of 
this western paradise, and J surely dread to have 
its Arcadian repose disturbed by the puffing of 
the locomotive with an express train from New 
York. The great rail-roads will essentially mod- 
ify the main features of western life ; will equal- 
ize prices by finding a market for produce and 
by bringing in more abundantly goods from 
abroad ; will introduce more of the city element 
into business, and will make adventurers and 
speculators stil] more abundant. In due time 
these prairies will be attached to the suburbs of 
New York ; the great West will be but a day’s 
ride into the country ; and its inhabitants will be 


deaf and dumb always do. In general they are 





quick learners, and enjoy the acquisition of 
knowledge. While I stood by and witnessed 
their devotions at morning prayer in the chapel, 
[ was so struck with the expressiveness of signs 
or symbols for religious uses that I almost be- 
came upon the spot a convert to Dr. Bushnell’s 
theory of language. It was aflecting to hear the 
unintelligent, mechanical utterance of sounds by 
some who had once used the organs of speech, 
but who, with the loss of jhearing, had ceased 
also to speak. The Asylum for the Insane is 
not yet in operation. The noble building, like 
that for the deaf and dumb, occupies a little rise 
of ground, and is visible at a great distance. 
From the cupola of either you have an extensive 
prospect of the prairie sea, diversified with island 
groves. The Institution for the Blind is in suc- 
cessful operation, but the building designed for it 
is not yet completed. 

The Methodists have erected at Jacksonville a 
large Female Seminary, a product of their cen- 
tenary fund. Yet when it was proposed to lo- 
cate Illinois College at Jacksonville, the opposi- 
tion of the rabble to such an institution was led 
by an old Methodist preacher, who in the Court 
House thanked God that “ his head had never rub- 
bed against a college wall.” There is also another 
Female Academy in the place, of a high order and 
of long standing, under the auspices of Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians. In addition to this, 
there is a sort of Free Academy, and a good sup- 
ply of schools of every grade. But to me the 
chief object of interest, both historically and 
prospectively, was Illinois College. For years I 
had been familiar with the toils and struggles of 
the men engaged in founding and rearing that in- 
stitution, and it was with no common emotion 
that I looked upon the work of their hands. 
The site selected for the college is the most beau- 
tiful in all the region, and perhaps is not equaled 
in the State. Upon a rise of ground, skirted with 
a luxuriant grove, far away from the miasma of 
rivers, the bustle of commerce and the wrangle 


building, which is the primitive chapel pieced 
out, is so low in the stories and so cramped in 
all its dimensions that one has to stoop in order 
to enter it or to get up the steep and narrow stall 
way ; the recitation rooms are poorly finished, 
and the whole structure looks old and crazy. 
{t was built with poor brick and in dear times. 
The people of Jacksonville should replace it by 
one more worthy of their present prosperity; 
they should not suffer such an eye-sore to mar 
the most lovely spot in their town. Let them 
send a committee to Beloit to see the building 
jthat the citizens of that infant place have erected 
for their College; and then go to work at onee 
with a subscription paper for their own. They 


try” as one of calm, firm, and growing Opposi- 


tion to the extension and perpetuation of slavery 
and to any sanction of the system by the North 


This sentiment one meets everywhere in the great 


free West. Merchants have told me that they 


have special orders from their customers to deal 
with Bowen and McNamee, whose manly card 


found a response in every western heart. We 
shall see in good time the fruit of Right. —T. 


PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT,—ITALY 
AGAIN! 

Since the most minute accuracy in the state- 
ment of facts isa duty of the first importance, 
especially when it treats of injustice and iniquity, 
I will make a slight correction of my last letter 


Count Guiccardini was not dragged to prison with 


his hands bound, but simply surrounded by gen- 
darmes, as were also his accomplices in the crime 
of reading the Bible and of social prayer. He 
himself has given us this information, for a few 
days since we had the pleasure of receiving him 
in the midst of us. 
condemned to six months’ compulsory sojourn in 
@ prescribed place. But they had chosen just 
those places where the malaria prevails during 
the summer or where the climate is so unhealthy 
that the inhabitants themselves are seized with 
dangerous fevers to which strangers are almost 
Sure to become victims. In such a condemnation 
hypocrisy is joined with cruelty, for it is almost 
death in disguise. In appearance nothing could 
be more inoffensive, or indeed more pleasant than 
afew months’ banishment somewhat remote from 
one’s native place, but in reality one is condemn- 
ed to sickness and probably to death. But Count 
Guiccardini and his companions have obtained a 
commutation of this sentence for exile in a for- 
tign country for the same time, and so we have 
the pleasure of seeing him. 

An interesting fact which shows what lively 
sympathy these exiles have received from their 
fellow-citizens is that although some of them are 


farned his livelihood by giving lessons. Well, 
his friends have so arranged that he shall not 
lose anything, but all his pupils will be retained, 
80 that upon his retarn he can resume his lessons. 
This mark of synipathy seems to us very sig- 
Nificant. 

Count Guiccardini has given us some very in- 
\eresting details of the work that is prosecuted 
in Florence. It is one of much greater import- 
ance than one would imagine at first from the 
little notoriety it has had. Seeds of Gospel 
Poe were deposited in some minds by foreign 

hristians visiting Florence. But there was no 
remarkable result. In 1848 political aflairs took 
Precedence of all others. It was a most 
barren for the Gospel in Florence. But all on a 
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participate in the ordination of a 
lew England, Mr. E. Johnson, as 
Congregational Church. A report 
»*s and a brief historical sketch of 
ye been furnished by another hand, 
d an invitation to settle in Milford, 
that he might give himself to the 
ninistry in the West, not shrinking 
or hardship that this work might 
in his case going to the West has 
o hardship, for neither Old nor New 
any other town in Connecticut ex- 
ford and New Haven, can present 
ns as a place of residence both in 
forts and in refined and cultivated 
es Jacksonville. To live in sucha 
common privilege. Indeed I had 
king the prayers of the church there 
\d my missionary field in New York, 
stance certainly the tide of sympa- 
e turned from the West to the East 
re with no theaters, nor grog-shops 
houses, nor ‘ saloons,’ nor any open 
most no poverty, and no wretched, 
eign population crowding in upon 
0 shrine of error or of superstition, 
huge temple of mammon overshad- 
ut under the calm and holy light of 
1 schools dwells a semi-rural popu- 
igent, refined, religious, prosperous 
“ The lines have fallen to them in 
ces, and they have a goodly heri- 


onville is not to be taken as a fair 
i western towns. There are others 
imate to it, especially in the degree 
\tivatione Many a young minister 
o the West expecting to live among 
ians, is happily disappointed at find- 
ie intelligence and social refinement 
igland without its stiffness and re- 
it this is not always so, perhaps not 
‘here is many a moral field where the 
o be dug out and the stumps grubbed 
the natural soil may be free from 
he moral husbandry of the West is 
ged work. But let the young men of 
rd themselves for that work, let them 
pared to toil and suffer for Christ, and 
ave a satisfaction seldom enjoyed east 
izhanies, of seeing religion, education, 
w under their hands, order springing 
sion, the wilderness blossoming as the 
ksonville is a memorial of this. It is 
missionary labor, and in its present 
beauty and moral loveliness it is a 
stimony to the value of that work and 
r it in other places. The danger of 
le is that the people will settle down 
es, to enjoy a feast of fat things,—the 
at they will feel responsibility for the 
.o eastern community can feel it, and 
out teachers and missionaries to the 
Nor do they seem unmindful of that 
» of cherity, “ Freely ye have received, 
give.” The churches contribute to 
of Christian benevolence. There are 
e village several societies—some formed 
ly of ladies—for aiding the cause of 
and the cause of education. From this 
jief is afforded to indigent students in 
re, and female teachers are educated for 
on schools of the State; the daughters 
srs and of farmers, accustomed to hard 
hard work, and familiar with western 
re thus qualified for the office of in- 
and these in general prove to be more 
nd adaptative teachers than those sent 
“ast. The money expended upon Jack 
s already yielding a good return. Here 
zuese exiles have found a home, with a 
climate, warm Christian sympathy, 
y employment and support. They are 
ying well; and with a little Yankee 
tidiness might do far better. 
ENT AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
aritable Institutions of the State are all 
t this point. Asylums for the Deaf and 
e Insane and the Blind, occupy relatively 
es of a quadrangle around the village# 
ut a mile from its center. The first of 
; about one hundred inmates and is under 
regulation. The main building has just 
led to the large wing hitherto occupied, 
on to be flanked with another wing on 
. When completed it will present an © 
- front of brick, four stories in hight and 
lred feet in length, and will afford ample 
dations for this class of unfortunates. 
itution is sustained wholly by state-tax. 
tes appeared cheerful and bright, as the 
|} dumb always do. In general they are 
earners, and enjoy the acquisition of 
ge. While I stood by and witnessed 
otions at morning prayer in the chapel, 
struck with the expressiveness of signs 
ols for religious uses that I almost be- 
on the spot a convert to Dr. Bushnell’s 
language. It was affecting to hear the 
vent, mechanical utterance oi sounds by 
.o had once used the organs of speech, 
, with the loss of jhearing, had ceased 
speak. The Asylum for the Insane is 
in operation. The noble building, like 
the deaf and dumb, occupies a little rise 
ud, and is visible at a great distance. 
e cupola of either you have an extensive 
of the prairie sea, diversified with island 
The Institution for the Blind is in suc- 
pperation, but the building designed for it 
et completed. 
Methodists have erected at Jacksonville @ 
emale Seminary, a product of their cen- 
fund. Yet when it was proposed to lo- 
inois College at Jacksonville, the opposi- 
the rabble to such an institution was led 
ld Methodist preacher, who in the Court 
hanked God that * his head had never rub- 
inst a college wall.” There is also another 
Academy in the place, of a high order and 
standing, under the auspices of Congrega- 
ts and Presbyterians, In addition to this, 
sa sortof Free Academy, and a good sup- 
schools of every grade. But to me the 
object of interest, both historically and 
tively, was Illinois College. For years I 
sen familiar with the toils and struggles of 
n engaged in founding and rearing that in- 
on, and it was with no common emotion 
looked upon the work of their hands. 
te selected for the college is the most beau- 
all the region, and perhaps is not equaled 
State. Upon a rise of ground, skirted with 
riant grove, far away from the miasma of 
the bustle of commerce and the wrangle 
itics, is this seat of learning and religion, 
as it was itself modeled in the main after 
‘ollege, has fashioned the surrounding com- . 
y to the model of New Haven. I was more 
ed than disappointed at finding the college 
1g8 so unsightly and so illy adapted to the 
t wants of the institution. The maim 
ng, which is the primitive chapel pieced 
so low in the stories and so cramped in 
. dimensions that one has to stoop in order 
er it or to get up the steep and narrow stalt- 
the recitation rooms are poorly ’ 
he whole structure looks old and crazy: 
s built with poor brick and in dear umes 
veople of Jacksonville should replace it by 
nore worthy of their present prosperity; 
should not suffer such an eye-sore to mar 


nost lovely spot in their town. Let them 
a committee to Beloit to see the building 


he citizens of that infant place have erected 
leir College, and then go to work at onee 
a subscription paper for their own. They 
almost everything to their College; they 
inly owe it a decent abode. The building 
srmitories will perhaps answer its purpose 
ng as the system of clustering sei 
: is adhered to, but it has no architect i 
ly or convenience. These externals are 

y more importance now then they were ten 
5 ago. 

e College is now well manned both in the 
yer and the quality of its instruetors. There 
ed, however, of a Professor of Rhetoric, to 
rt a polish ‘tnd finish to the strong, rough. 
rials of the western mind. My good friend, 


'B, N. Martin, of Albany, well known #4 & > 











a 





1851. 

er introduce into this College just the 
Sil of elaborate culture that it needs. 
stadent® are for the most part young men of ac- | 
ee independent minds, rough-hewn and utterly | i 
anconscious of the regimen of an eastern college, 
put quite in earnest to get an education and to 
act a part in the great world of western life. 
zouthern Ilinois is populated to a considerable 
extent by families that have moved from south- 


much of the supine and inergetic habit of south- 
ern life. Such a region furnishes quite different 
materials for a college from the rural districts of 
New England. Yet that Illinois College is ex- 
erting a good influence and has obtained a strong 
hold on the confidence of the community, is evi- 
jent from the fact that upward of $30,000 have 
heen raised within a few months upon that field 
for the endowment of its professorships. Two 
shings remain to be dome by the East to put the} b 


college in good working order. First, a provt-| upper chambers. There they read the Bible and 
think for themselves. 


, for the support of indigent students. This 
_yss is. More Numerous here in proportion than | e 
: the East, and they have fewer facilities for 
ei-support. The system of scholarships, so 
‘yecessiully introduced at New Haven and else- 
here, night easily be grafted upon Illinois Col-| s 


where, 

eo. The interest on three hundred dollars, at 
yp current rate of interest in the State, would | d 
fray the tuition of a student for a year, and] a 


jus assist at once both student and teacher. 
second, a well-selected library. This isa great} a 
want 
j broken sets of volumes, chiefly theological, | a 
sme of them duplicates, which have been heaped 
together from private libraries at the East. There | a 
i almost nothing in it to invite the student to} ¢ 
the walks of literature, or to expand his mind 
with a View of what has been accomplished in 
wience and philosophy. As to the professors, if 
ihis library Were their sole resource, they must 
qauredly starve. In the classics, the mathema- 
tics, the physical sciences, history and philoso- 
shy, it is almost barren. It is indispensable to] o 
the permanent success of Illinois College that | o 
this want should be supplied. Its professors | T 


must be enabled to kegp pace with the progress | ecclesiastical organization ready made, but they 
wish to seek in the Gospel the supreme direction 
that it will give them. 


made in their several departments, and this they 
cannot do with their own scanty means for buy- 


ing books. 


| hope too that the original plan of associating | Florence, there is elsewhere a preparation to 
meet them. 
sonville will one day be carried out, and so a] crossed the Vaudois valleys of Piedmont. 
ministry be raised for the West upon its own soil. | erto French has been the common language of 

To yass from the intellectual to the physical, [| our Piedmontese brethren, but in their burning 
desire to preach the Gospel to their brethren in 
Italy they have undertaken with much zeal the 
study of Italian, and this not on the part of a 
few of the more learned, but as a national mat- 
ter. 
schools; but here they must rise or fall together. | in order to have so much the more influence over 
their fellow citizens. 
into Illinois the New England system of common | in the religious liberty that has been granted to 
them after so many ages of persecution and suf- 
fering. 
brought to the frontiers of Piedmont by Gen- 


theological with academical instruction at Jack- 


«wat Jacksonville a striking connection between 
these two, in the hedge recently introduced by 
Mr. Turner, formerly Professor in the College. 
jt would puzzle the ‘cutest Yankee to guess out 
the connection between hedges and common 


Years ago, Professor T. attempted to introduce 


But he soon found that the farmers, 
who had located their farms along the borders of 
the prairies, near the timber, in order to build 
their fences with ease, were tod widely scattered | d 
tobe formed into school districts after the New 
England fashion. Before this could be done 
some method must be devised of fencing the prai- 


schools. 





tes. Mr. T. experimented with various shrubs 
for hedging, but without success, until he made 
trial of the Osage orange ; this grows rapidly, 
edures the winter, and is covered with thorns. 
lt has become universally popular, and already 
aretches across the prairies for hundreds of 
niles. Now it is practicable to plant a village 
in the very heart of a prairie, with farms stretch- 
ing outward to its borders ; and in these compact 
reitlements schools and churches can be sustained. 
So much for the union of natural and moral hus- 
bandty. Apropos of shrubbery I may mention 
that every shade tree in Jacksonville, of which 
there are hundreds, was set out within the mem- 
ory of inhabitants not yet gray. 

Ihave now said enough of Jacksonville for 
one letter, and yet the half is not yet told. But 
I must hasten on to the Mississippi. 

In conclusion I will give only one additional 
evidence of progress in this region. Fifteen 
years ago, about the time of the Alton riot, the 
College commencements were held under the re- |! 
siraint of a mob, upon the watch lest any allu- f 
sion should be made to Liberty. Now, a gradu- 
ate of Illinois College, an intelligent lawyer re- 
siling in Jacksonville, has just been elected to 
Congress, as a known free-soiler and an oppo- 
nent of the Fugitive-slave law. The Independent 
has truly represented “ the sentiment of the coun- 
try” as one of calm, firm, and growing opposi- 
tion to the extension and perpetuation of slavery, 
and to any sanction of the system by the North. 
This sentiment one meets everywhere in the great 
free West. Merchants have told me that they 
have special orders from their customers to deal 
with Bowen and McNamee, whose manly card 
found a response in every western heart. We 
shall see in good time the fruit of Right. — T. 





PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT.—ITALY 
AGAIN! 

Since the most minute accuracy in the state- 
ment of facts isa duty of the first importance, 
especially when it treats of injustice and iniquity, 
I will make a slight correction of my last letter. 
Count Guiccardini was not dragged to prison with 
his hands bound, but simply surrounded by gen- 
darmes, as were also his accomplices in the crime 
of reading the Bible and of social prayer. He 
himself has given us this information, for a few 
days since we had the pleasure of receiving him 
in the midst of us. He and his companiens were 
condemned to six months’ compulsory sojourn in 
a prescribed place, But they had chosen just 
those places where the malaria prevails during 
the summer or where the climate is so unhealthy 
that the inhabitants themselves are seized with 
dangerous fevers to which strangers are almost 
Sure to become victims. In such a condemnation 
hypocrisy is joined with cruelty, for it is almost 
death in disguise. In appearance nothing could 
be more inoffensive, or indeed more pleasant than 
afew months’ banishment somewhat remote from 
one’s native place, but in reality one is condemn- 
td to sickness and probably to death. But Count 
Guiccardini and his companions have obtained a 
commutation of this sentence for exile in a for- 
tign country for the same time, and so we have 
the pleasure of seeing him. 

An interesting fact which shows what lively 
sympathy these exiles have received from their 
{ellow-citizens is that although some of them are 
poor and earn their bread and that of their fami- 
lies by their daily labor, yet none of their fami- 
lies will be straitened by this exile. Their 
frends have volunteered to provide for them, by 
lividing their labor during their absence and 
giving the wages to their families. For exam- 
ple, one of these exiles was a writing master and 
tarned his livelihood by giving lessons. Well, 
his friends have so arranged that he shall not 
lose anything, but all his pupils will be retained, 
80 that upon his return he can resume his lessons. 
This mark of symipathy seems to us very sig- 
ificant. 

Count Guiccardini has given us some very in- 
leresting details of the work that is prosecuted 
in Florence. It is one of much greater import- 
ance than one would imagine at first from the 
little notoriety it has had. Seeds of Gospel 
‘ruth were deposited in some minds by foreign 
Christians yisiting Florence. But there was no 
Temarkable result. In 1848 political affairs took 
Precedence of all others. It was a year most 
barren for the Gospel in Florence. But all on a 
sudden, under the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the profoundest religious wants were de- 
Veloped and religious interest excited. Mr. Guie- 
tardini told us that he could not assign any 
Visible external cause of this awakening. The 
hand of the Lord alone hath done it, and it hath 
acted in its sovereignty. Those who had a 
long time in vain endeavored to bring a single 
foul to the Lord, in that country ruled by Jesuit 
Catholicism, have suddenly seen numbers of 
Italians resorting to them hungering and thirsting 
for righteousness, inquiring for the Scriptures and 
Teading them with delight. ‘The movement has 


« 


h scholar and an accomplished rhetori-| tained to considerable magnitude. 
dini counts at Florence already more than two 
The| thousand persons who in various degrees are 
under the influence of the Gospel, some still seek- 


guided by the influence of the Spirit of God. 
The movement spreads equally in the country. 
There is something peculiarly beautiful in this 
progress of the Gospel effected in the midst of the 
most terrible oppression, under the yoke of Aus- 

 Siates to get rid of slavery, but that retain tria and of the Papacy, where no Christian voice 
5 could be heard,—but no tyranny can impose si- 
lence on the voice of God, and that powerful 
voice has created churches in all times. 
very hour, not one of the religious meetings 
which were held before the imprisonment of 
Count Guicciardini has been suspended, but as 
they are obliged to meet in very small numbers, 
the meetings have been greatly multiplied. We 
may safely say that every evening a large num- 


has not ceased to threaten our brethren and it 
will yet fall upon many among them. 
vere school in which they are trained, but what 


ment require that is brought out under such con- 


In a country excessively prone to enthusiasm and 


The library of [linois College is made up | C 


where to carry this with them in their prayers, 


what a sudden spread the kingdom of God would 
have in Italy when after religious wants shall 
have been aroused and cherished by this time of 
trial one can freely break to these famished souls 
the bread of life. 
from these small beginnings ; so began the church 


Florence, these Vaudois Christians blessed the 
Lord that one of their brethren had been called 
to suffer for the truth. This shows that the holy 
ries, So that settlements could be made in the cen- | zeal of their fathers is not dead. 


witness so well informed as Count Guicciardini, 
will no doubt interest you, as an additional evi- 
dence that we are in a great religious epoch, and 
that if the enemy stirs himself up, and evil breaks 
forth in frightful forms, the Chureh of Jesus 
Christ is called in all these countries to render a 
glorious testimony for her divine head. 


Church” in Clinton street, Newark, on Wednes 
day, July 2d, and having examined and considered 
the action of the Church and Society in reference 
to the change of their organization, and the forma- 
tion of new ecclesi 
of Faith, Ecclesiastical Principles, &c.,—proceed- 
ed to the organization of a new Church, to be called 
the First Congregational Church of Newark. 
troductory services by Rev. T. Atkinson, of Brook- 


people, Rev. Ray Palmer, of Albany ; inaugurat- 
ing prayer, Rev. Henry Belden, of Washington- 
ville, N. Y.; fellowship of the churches, Rev. 8S. D. 
Cochrane, of Paterson, N. J.; 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Williamsburg. 
unanimity and affection with which a large num- 
ber of tried Christians are ceoperating with the 
Rev. Charles Beecher in this important enterprise, 
inspire a cheerful hope that his labors will be at- 
tended with the Divine blessing and with large 
success. 


organized in this beautiful and growing village on 
the Ist July with twenty-five members, to whieh 
number several are shortly to be added. 
Cheever preached the sermon, on the Church of 
Christ as manifesting the glory of God. Dr. Lan- 
sing [moderator] offered the Prayer of organiza- 
tion, and proposed the articles of Faithfand Cove- 
nant. 
churches, and Mr. H. W. Beecher made the ad- 


Church was organized in this place on the ?th inst 
A sermon was preached by Rev. W. B. Weed of 
Stratford, from 1 Cor. 3: 16. 
eloquently that the prosperity of a church depends 
chiefly on the indwelling presence of God’s Spirit. 


support it will tremble in the storm, but the church 
which is a fit body for the Holy Ghost is firmer far 
than 


of whom were from the parent church, came for- 
ward and were duly organized into a church by 
vote of the council, through the moderator, Rev. D. 
C. Curtiss, of Brookfield. There is every reason 





Mr. Guiccar- 


ng it, others having already found it, but all 


To this 


er. of meetings are probably held in Florence in 


The work in Italy is more 
ssentially the work of the Bible. Persecution 


It is a se- 
trength and what reality must a religious move- 


itions! There is init nothing of human urging, 
nd therefore it is little liable to dangerous errors 


factitious enthusiasm, the Lord would have 
‘hristians in the outset of their conversion carry 


heavy cross. Itis the duty of Christians every- 


nd to beseech the Lord that liberty may soon be 
ranted to that lovely land. One may imagine 


There is much to hope for 
f Jerusalem. The serious Italians desire no 


ther religion than the religion of the Gospel. 
‘hey do not wish to enfectf themselves to any 


While these spiritual wants are developed at 


Mr. Guicciardini, on his way hither, 
Hith- 


They are trying to Italianize themselves 


They rejoice exceedingly 


Nevertheless, when Mr. Malan was 


armes, as a malefactor, for having preached in 


These details, gathered in interviews with a 








EpMOND DE PRESSENSE. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


An Ecclesiastical Council met in the “ Free 


Yours truly, 





lati 





tical r —the Articles 


In- 


yn; sermon by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher; Con- 
fession of Faith and Covenant, and charge to the 


concluding prayer, 
The 


Fuiusnine, L. 1.—A ‘Congregational Church was 


Dr. 


Mr. Storrs expressed the fellowship of the 
lress to the church. 


Dansury, Conn.—A second Congregational 
Ile. showed most 


the church which has only external influences to 


“The rock that in mid ocean braves 
The war of whirlwinds and the dash of waves.” 


After the sermon twenty-two individuals, twenty 


to hope that this young vine is planted by the 
Lord ; may he water it with the dews of heavenly 
grace that it may become a fruitful scion of its pa- 
rent stock. L. 


The New Congregational meeting house was 
dedicated to the worship of God on Wednesday 
the 25th of June. Invocation and reading of the 
scriptures, by Elder Elliot, of Moline; prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Blis:; sermon by Rev. A. B. Hitchcock, 
pastor in charge,—text Gen. 28: 17 and 19; dedi- 
catory prayer by Rev. Mr. Adams, of Davenport ; 
benediction by Rev. Mr. Holt, of Rock Island 
These exercises were interspersed by some of the 
choicest pieces of sacred music, performed in their 
best style by a large and most interesting choir. 
A. B. H. 
The postmark on the envelope of the above is 
** Moline, Ill., Jul. 2,” which we therefore suppose 
is the locality of the church referred to.—Inp. 


ConsoctaTion or Western New Yort.—Tgqis 
body held its annual meeting at Stockton, Chau- 
tauque county, June 10th and llth. The Congre- 
gational meeting-house, though small and formerly 
inconvenient, has recently been removed, and fitted 
up in good taste, so as to furnish the little church 
occupying it with a comfortable and attractive 
place of worship. Opening sermon by Rev. David 


for walls and bulwarks.” Ministers present, Rev. 


at Cattara 
Northrup, of North Bvans; 8. W 


Baptist denomination. 


Bliss, Scribe. 





thug gradually extended iteglf and has now at- 


8. Morse, of Evans, from Isaiah 26:1. “In that 
day shall this song be sung in the land of Judah, 
We have a strong city ; salvation will God appoint 


E. Taylor, of Randolph; A. Bliss, of the Mission 
; E. Colman, of Westfield; G@. N. 

. Edson, of Car- 
roll; T A. Gale, of Sheridan; D. 8. Morse, of 
Evans; B. M. Amsden, of Stockton; J. R. Wil- 
loughby, of Little Valley. Also, laboring in the 
ehurches, were N. H. Barnes, 0. W. Norton, C. 
Burgess. Also present, Rev. Nahum Gale, of Ware, 
Mass. (Professor-elect in the Theol. Sem. at East 
Windsor), H. N. Norton and Elder Irons, of the 
Twelve of the churches, 
viz., Ashville, Collins, Evans North, Evans Center, 
Jamestown, Little Valley, Randolph, Sherman, 
Sinclairville, Stockton, Versailles and Clymer, 
were represented by lay delegates. Rev. Thomas 
A. Gale was elected Moderator, and Rev. Asher 


On Tuesday evening we had a sermon on the 
Priesthood of Christ, from Prof. Gale, which was 
listened to with great pleasure, being happily con- 
ceived, written in chaste and eloquent language, 
and delivered in an impressive as well as gracefal 











_ THE. INDEPENDENT.—JULY 17. 





means such as all the friends of God should desire, | 
yet the report showed much better than usual. 
The reports from Ashville and Stockton spoke of + 
the reviving influences of the Spirit moving on the | 
hearts of men and subduing them to himself. To | 
one church 15 had been added, mostly by profes- 
sion ; to the other, four. To several others a few 
had been added, where no general revival was re- 
ported. The whole number reported was about 
48; removals, 26. It is also known that several 
persons have been added to the Alleghany mission | 
during the past winter. In the report from Ash- 
ville reference was made to the sudden removal by 
death of Rev. J. H. Sage, while laboring in the 
midst of a revival in that village in the month of 
February last. He preached a funeral sermon on 
the first Sabbath in Feb., and a neighboring min- 
ister preached his funeral sermon on the next Sab- 
bath. Three ministers have been added to our 
number within the last year: Rev. D. S. Morse, 
B. M. Amsden and H. N. Norton.—Com. 


ConorecarionaLism in New Yorx.—The in- 
terests of Congregationalism suffer somewhat, per- 
haps, by a want of thoroughness in their organiza- 
tion, and of promptitude and exactness in making 
up their annual reports. For some reason we have 
not seen a copy of the Minutes of the General As- 
sociation for 1850. We copy from the Christian 
Mirror a brief sketch of the statistics presented to 
the General Conference of Maine by Rev. Mr. 
Gale the delegate from New York : 

“*The General Association of New York com- 
prises eleven district associations, 150- churches, 
21,000 members, and 100 ministers. Is it asked 
why they are not more numerous in so large a 
State? The answer is fourfold: (1.) Emigration 
is continually tye us. (2.) Some Congrega- 
tional churches are independent, disconnected with 
any general body. (3.) The statistics of some hun- 
dred of the Congregational churches are returned 
to the New School General Assembly. (4.) Some 
hundreds, once Congregational churches, have 
changed the form of their organization, and become 
Presbyterian—a consequence of the old ‘‘ Plan of 
Union,” which has been to Congregationalists a 
plan of absorption. The past year has been one of 
revivals; to 113 of their churches 716 have been 
added. Their net gain has been 360; their contri- 
butions 910,000. Dear to them as is their church 
polity, they set a still higher value upon the doc- 
trines of the Gospel.” 


“ AworHerR Pervert.”—This is the head under 
which the Ca/endar announces Rev. Dr. Aydellot's 
renunciation of Episcopacy. The Churchman 
charges him with hypocrisy and intimates that he 
has cut himself off from the appointed channels of 
grace. The Gospel Messenger, like the Calendar, 
expected about as much from him. After enume- 
rating sundry sentiments heretofore published by 
Dr. A, it proceeds to cap the climax of his former 
delinquencies as a true Churchman as follows: 


«While an Episcopal clergyman he has preached 
in a Presbyterian house of worship without using 
the Prayer Book, and we are told has assisted in 
the administration of the Communion to a Presby- 
terian congregation. Is it at all surprising that 
such a person should leave the church? And is 
his loss at all to be deplored? While a corres- 
pondent of the Episcopal Recorder, and an assistant 
in forming the Evangelical Knowledge Society, he 
believed that the work in which he and others 
were engaged would result either in schism (in 
which event the ‘sound’ portion would ‘ evangel- 
ize’ the Prayer Book,) or in a reformation of the 
church. But the aspect of things at our last two 
General Conventions convinced him that his hopes 
were vain ; and now he has done what every true 
friend of the church cannot but wish that all who 
sympathize with his views would also do. When 
the church can rid herself of her ultraists—ultra 
high and ultra low—then may we hope to see our | 
Zion once more peaceful and harmonious. Every 
secession, either to Rome or to Geneva, is a happy 
omen, and a cause of rejoicing.” 


Tue Tracr Society AND THE MeTHopisTs.— 
We learn from the Presbyterian Herald, at Louis- 
vile, that Rev. R. A. Cook, one of the Secretaries | 
of the American Tract Society, has addressed a let- 
ter to a prominent Methodist minister in Virginia, 
proposing a plan of cooperation of southern Metho- 
dists with that society. He says : 

‘*Qur committee would gladly confer a commis- 





sion on some prominent, efficient minister of the 
Church South, and afford him every facility for | 
prosecuting his labors. He might profitably spend 
a few months of the year in this city, making him- 
self familiar with every feature of our enterprise, 
and communicating, by letter or through the pa- 
pers, with the body of Christians he hoped to inte- 
rest. Should the providence of God lead him to a 
more intimate relation with the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Society, we should rejoice init. Mean- 
while, the largest plans he might form for the 
diffusion of our publications among the destitution 
reached by the itinerant minictry, gratuitously or 
otherwise, would find favor with our committee. 
The wider the channels for bringing our publica- 
tions in contact with the mass of unevangelized 
souls, the better.” 


RarotonGca, Sourn Seas.—Rev. Wm. Gill, of 
the mission in Rarotonga, gives an account of a 
missionary expedition from thence to a group of is- 
lands, distant some three days’ sail. After the 
labor of fifteen months, the missionaries report, 
that the entire population have cast away their 
idols, and welcomed Christian institutions. 

‘*Four months after landing, the chiefs and 
principal people on the island agreed to destroy all 
the ‘ Maraes’ (temples), and to burn all their 
idols. On that day their ancient places of idol- 
worship were demolished, and all their idols com- 
mitted to the flames: another demonstration of Di- 
vine power communicated through feeble instru- 
mentality. ‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord.’ 

** It appears that there are about 1,200 inhabi- 
tants on this island, governed by two chiefs of 
equal authority. After the burning of the idols, 
each chief desired to have a teacher to reside in his 
district. To this proposition the teachers wisely 
agreed, and after some little time were assisted by 
the people in erecting a ‘ House of God’ at each of 
the stations. Toward the end of last year these 
buildings were finished, and the people of the two 
settlements united alternately in the opening ser- 
vices. Since the erection of the chapels, the Sab- 
bath-day is generally observed as a day of rest, in- 
struction and devotion. Daily schools both for 
adults and for children are established, and the 
people manifest great desire for instruction. 


Orpinations.—The Presbytery of Long Island 
ordained Mr. James O. Irvine, on the 2d instant, 


| among the preachers were Robert Lindsay, of Eng- 





and installed him over the church and congrega- 
tion of Greenport, L.I. Rev. Amos E. Lawrence 
presided, put the constitutional questions, and 
charged the pastor. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. Henry Clark, of Orient; the charge to the 
people was by Rev. D. M. Lord, of Shelter Island ; 
ordaining and installing prayer by Mr. Daniel 
Beers; concluding prayer by Mr. P. H. Burg- 
hardt, and benediction by the pastor. 

June 18th, by an ecclesiastical council, Mr. S. 
P. Leeds was ordained pastor of the First Congre- 
gational chureh and society of Cuyahoga Falls. 
Sermon by Prof. Bartlett, of W. R. College; or- 
daining prayer by Rev. Ira Tracy; charge by 
Prof. Barrows. 

June 25—Mr. J. A. Priest, from Ayburn Semi- 
nary, pastor of the Presbyterian church at Coo- 
perstown. 

Mr. S. 8. Harmon, of Orange county was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in Liverpool, N. Y., July Ist, by the 
Presbytery of Onondaga. Sermon by Rev. W. W. 
Newell of Syracuse. 

The Presbytery of St. Louis at its late meeting, 
received into its connection 8. A. Hodgman, from 
the Maury Presbytery ; and also ordained and in- 
stalled Mr. H. E. Ruggles as pastor of the church 
in St. Charles. 


the Congregational church, West Lebanon, N. H. 
Sermon by Rev. John Wheeler, D.D., of Burling- 


sonage, 


byterian church, corner of Grand and Mercer- 
streets, in place of the late Rev. Mr. Starks. 


place. 


ultimately, if his health allows. 


Protestantism.” The Chronicle supposes that 





~ 


manner, The state of religion among ug is by no 


= ~ 





InsTALLATIONS.—Rev. Rufas Case, pastor of 


ton; installing prayer by Rev. Jacob Scales, of 
Plainfield; charge to the pastor, by Rev. John 
Richards, D.D., of Hanover ; right-hand of fellow- 
ship by Rev. Josiah Merrill, of Hartford. The so- 
ciety is recently organized, but they have now, as 
the fruits of their united efforts, a neat and well- 
furnished church edifice, and a commodious par- 


Rev. Mr. Johnson, late of St. John, N. B., was 
on Wednesday duly installed minister of the Pres- 


Rev. A. D. Gridley, of Waterville, N. Y., was 
dismissed from his pastoral charge on the 20th ult., 
on the ground of impaired health, and on the day 
following, Rev. E. E. Williams was installed in his 


Rev. Dr. Richards, late of Morristown, N. J., has 
received a call from the Second Presbyterian church 
in New Orleans. Dr. R. proposes to take charge of 
the church in November, with a view of settlement 


Tue Hicner Law.—The Vermont Chronicle re- 
fers to the recent resolutions on the “ Higher Law,” 
adopted by the General Associations of Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, and thinks the harmonious 
passage of such resolutions, by ‘‘ such conservative 
bodies,” an event quite worthy of attention by the 
politicians ; and it says truly that they “teach no 
new doctrines, but those which lie at the basis of 


take ‘exceptions to the last clause in those re- | 
solves, which seemed to make each of the twenty- 
three milli 





of i in this country the) 


standard of ultimate appeal as to what is right or | ton, _ by L. Scott & Co. No work more valu- 
wrong,’ but such cases we apprehend are very few, | able to the agricultural interests of our country 
and it would be interesting to see to whem such | has ever been issued from the press. The entire 
work makes two royal octavo volumes containing 
1600 pages, 600 wood cuts, and 14 steel engravings, 
and may be had in numbers for $5. 


would commit the keeping of their consciences.” 


Rev. J. G. Binney, lately from Burmah, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to become pastor of the Bap- 
tist church in Elmira, N. Y., and has already taken 
up his residence there. Mr. Binney, at the call of 
the Board some eight or ten years ago, left an in- 
teresting church in Georgia, of which he was pas- 
tor, for Burmah ; and there, in the Karen depart- 
ment, has been teaching and training native preach- 
ers, and has been exceedingly useful. The failure 
of his wife’s health brought him back. 


Newport, N. H.—Mr. Henry Cummings, of the 





last class at Andover, has pted anu ed a useful volume entitled “ Palestine; its Geo- 
graphy and History,” with 20 lithographic maps. 
By Rev. F. G. Hibbard, of the East Genesee Con- 
ference. 


invitation from the church and society in Newport, 
N. H., to become their pastor. Ordination services 
took place 16th instant. 





Resianation.—Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, of the Win- 
ter-street Congregational church, Boston, has re- 
signed his office as pastor of thischurch. Some fif- 


the Old Federal-street theater, after some repairs 
upon it, and there was successful in drawing around 
him a numerous congregation, and starting a flour- 
ishing church. Such was their prosperity, that 
after a few years they built a magnificent house in 
Winter-street, and since then have been one of the 
most thriving churches in Boston.—Ch. Chronicle. 





New Cuvrcn av EasrHampron.—We under- 
stand that it is contemplated to erect another house 
of public worship in Easthampton. The present |} 
house is altogether too small for the existing and 
growing population of that flourishing town. Mr 
Williston and a few other enterprising individuals 
have, therefore, pretty much determined to erect 
another church edifice somewhere on Main-street— 
the erection of a second house and the organization 
of a new church and society being preferable, all 
things considered, to any arrangements which 


might be made for the accommodation of the whole | jn embellishments and in literary articles. 


town in one congregation.— Hampshire Gazette. 


EmsBarKATION oF Missionaries.—Rev. William 
Mellen and wife embarked from Boston on the 23d 
ult., in the new bark Springbok, Capt. Hunt, for 
Cape Town, as missionaries of the American Board 
to the Zulus of South Africa. 


, American Home Missionary Society.—Of the 
eighty churches connected with the “ Michigan As- 
sociation,” all but three have been aided by the A. 
H.MS. A peculiar interest is felt of course in the 
Society by these churches, and their contributions 


to its aid cannot fail regularly to increase. at 4 A.M., with Havre news to July 2, via Cowes, 


New Brunswick.—A friend in St. Johns,N.B, 
says the Morning Star, writes: ‘*‘ You will be 
pleased to learn that we have a glorious revival in 
this city. Several hundreds have recently pro- 
fessed faith in Christ. It is so also in many places 
— our province. I have never seen the like 

ere.” 


Pastor’s Lisrary.—Hon. Josiah Burton, of 
Manchester, has given $800 for the foundation of 
a Pastor’s Library, to remain permanently under 
the care of a Pastor's Library Association, con- 
nected with the Congregational church ; $200 of 
this fund to be appropriated wholly for the object, 
the remainder to be invested and the interest only 
used. ‘* Who will go and do likewise ?’— Vermont 
Chroncle 

Connecticut.—Rev. A. C. Washburn, of Suf- 
field, has asked for a dismission from his pastoral 
charge, for the purpose of entering upon an agency 
for the American Bible Society in this State. We 
trust he will be as successful in this new field of 
labor as he has been hitherto. 








There were about forty members added to the 
Congregational Church in Bristol last Sabbath. 
We learn also that there are about twenty more 
persons who expect soon to connect themselves with 
this church. These are the fruits of the late sea- 
son of refreshing from the Lord. 

This church is now enjoying a season of spiritual 
prosperity which is really gratifying to Christians ; 
and the prospect for the future is more encouraging 
than it has been for the last twenty years.—Reli- 
gious Herald. 


Frrenvs’ Yearty Meetinc.—The New Eng- 
land Friends have recently been holding their year- 
ly meeting at the pleasant town of Newport, R. I. 
More than 1,000 were in attendance there, and 


land, Daniel Wood and Rachel Hathaway, of Ohio, 
James Owen, of Indiana, Deborah Hindsdale and 
Abigail Cornel, of New York. 


COLLEGES, ° 
Kenyon Coiuece, On1o.—Rev. Thomas M. 
Smith, D.D., formerly pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Fall River, and of the Presbyterian 
Church at Catskill, has been appointed president 
of this college, and Rev. Dr. Brooke professor of 


Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, and Pastoral Divi- | 
nity. 


FRANKLIN CoLLeGe, Inp.—From an article in 
the Journal and Messenger, we learn that the Bap- 
tists of Indiana have already got pledges for nearly 
$20,000 towards the endowment of $60,000 propos- 
ed to set the college on its legs again. 

University oF THE Crry or New Yors.—This 
institution, which seems quite unable to provide 
itself with a head, held its annual commencement 
on Wednesday, July 2, Prof. C. S. Henry, D.D. 
presided pro tem. Graduates 22; and 3 medical 
degrees. 

Dickinson CoLuece, Penn.—Commencement 
June 26; the degree of D.D. upon Rev. Charles 
Collins, president of Emory and Henry College, 
and LL.D.-upon Gerardus B. Docharty, professor 
ot Mathematics in the New York Free Academy, 
and Hon. Job R. Tyson, of Philadelphia. 


LITERARY. 


“‘ History of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches and Ministers in Wisconsin. Including 
an account of the organization of the Convention 
and the Plan of Union.” By Rev. Stephen Peet. 
18mo, pp. 208. Silas Chapman, Milwaukie, pub- 
lisher. This little work is published at the request 
and by the authority of the General Convention of 
Wisconsin, as certified by a committee of that body. 
The placing on record, in a durable form, the events 
connected with the religious organization of a State 
soon to become so great and influential, was a very 
happy thought. The virtual repudiation by the 
Presbyterians of the plan of union adopted in Wis- 
consin, in the adoption of a Presbytery formed in 
the same territory in avowed antagonism to the 
Convention, gives a special interest at this time to 
these official memorials. 

Rev. Dr. Hague’s C ative Di se on 
the Life and Character of Rev. Adoniram Judson, 
the great missionary, has been published by Gould 
& Lincoln, Boston, and is for sale by Lewis Colby, 
122 Nassau-street. pp. 38. 


“Speech for Connecticut ; being an Historical 
Estimate of the State.” Delivered before the Leg- 
islature and other invited guestg, at the festival of 
the Normal School in New Britain, Conn., June 4, 
1851. By Horace Bushnell. Printed by order of 
the Legislature. Hartford: Boswell & Faxon. 
pp. 43. Wegive asketch of a Connecticut parish. 


A COUNTRY PARISH. 
** Let me give you the picture of a little obscure 
parish in Litchfield county; and I hope you will 
pardon me if I do it, as I must, with a degree of 
personal satisfaction ; for it is not any very bad 
vice in a son to be satisfied with his parentage. 
This little parish is made up of the corners of three 
towns, and the ragged ends and corners of twice as 
many mountains and stony-sided hills. But this 
rough, wild region bears a race of healthy-minded, 
healthy-bodied, industrious and religious people. 
They love to educate their sons, and God gives them 
their reward. Out of this little, obscure nook 
among the mountains have come forth two Presi- 
dents of Colleges, the two that a few years ago pre- 
sided at the two institutions, Yale and Washington, 
or Trinity. Besides these they have furnished a 
Secretary of State for the commonwealth, during a 
— of acentury or more. Also a member of 
naan: Also a ree weed eng And be- 
sides these a greater number of lawyers, physicians, 
pone and teachers, both male and Dak e, than 
am now able to enumerate. Probably some of 
‘ou have never so much as heard the name of this 
ittle bye-place on the map of Connecticut,; gene- 
rally it is not on the maps at all, but how many 
cities are there of 20,000 inhabitants in our coun- 
try, that have not exerted one-half the influence on 
mankind. The power of this little parish, it is not 
too much to say, is felt in every part of this great 
— , of course, it is not; but still 
it is felt.” 


** Man’s Ruin and Recovery” is a small volume 
by Mr. John Eyre, the pious Methodist writer and 
colporteur of whom we have before spoken. The 
writing of good books and circulating them from 
house to house is a work of Christian usefulness 
worthy of commendation. This little book shows, 
first, man’s primitive condition, secondly, his fallen 
state, third, his redemption, and fourth the divine 
requisitions as the term or condition of salvation. 

“ Fruits of Leisure.” Essays written in the In- 
tervals of Business. From the fourth London edi- 
tion. Anson D. F. Randolph, publisher, 669 Broad- 
way. 12mo, pp. 138. tingle 








| Guide.” By Stephens of Scotland, and Prof. Nor- 


Rev. John 8. C. Abbott, is published by the Har- 
pers in a style uniform with the other Abbott his- 
tories. The title page is very beautiful. 


Jewett & Co., Boston, has reached its 5th volume, 
beginning with the Battle of Marathon; and vol. 
6 will carry it to the Peace of Nikias. 


his return to Europe, to his publishers in this city, 
announces that he does not intend to publish his 


; “pe ene oe ;, | Journal of his tour in thiscountry. The statement 
teen years ago he commenced a religious interest 1M | 4),4+ he did intend to produce this book was made 
on the authority of the New York ‘“ International.” 
—Phil. Ledger. 


selected. 


of that ?—Or of its rival,— 


Towasend, 222 Broadway ? 


Boston. 
With a portrait of John Grigg, of Philadelphia. 


article on Poultry, trom the last Quarterly Review, 
and other novelties. 


freight ever brought by steamer from France, not 
less than 700 tons. 
on the 28th in 10 days 2} hours ; and the Pacific 
on the Ist, in 10 days 6 hours. 
England was fine, and crops promising, and bread- 
stuffs had consequently declined. 
fallen }d. 


soldiers and the police, in which several lives were 
lost. 


cratic Committee, have issued an address to the 
people of Romania, urging them to throw off the 
yoke of Russia and austria. 


The “* Journal of a Voyage up the Nile,” by an " 
they | American, noted last week, was furnished for pub-| equal to that of any second class city in Ireland. | | 
lication by particular request of Dr. Hawks, as a| Leeds, a 
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No. 22 completes the publication of the“ Farmer’s 


“The History of the Empress Josephine.” By 


Grote’s History of Greece, re-published by, 


The Methodist Sunday-school Union has publish- 


Mr. Tupper.—A letter from Mr. Tupper, since 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 

The Christian Examiner, quarterly, from Boston. 

Church Review, quarterly, from New Haven. 

Methodist Review, “ New York. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, “ from Andover. 

The Knickerbocker has'more than its usual al- 
owance of sweetan beautiful poetry, original and 


Harper’s New Monthly. What morecan be said 
The International, published by Stringer & 


Sartains’ Union 3 ine. Rich as usual, both 


The Monthly Religious Magazine, L. C. Bowles, 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, vol. 25, No. 1. 


Littell’s Living Age, No. 373, has the curious 


“_—<-- 


FOREIGN. 


———ee — 


The U.S. steamer Franklin arrived on Monday 
106 passengers, and the largest and most valuable 
The Asia reached Liverpool 
The weather in 


Cotton has 


A serious riot occured at Liverpool between the 


Mazzini, Ledru Rollin, and the Central Demo- 


Our Pepesrrian CorresponpENT.—We are 
happy to find, in addition to the notes addressed to 
ourselves, the following statement in the Hartford 
Courant of Tuesday, fully confirming the impres- 
sion that Mr. Brace is already released from his 
uncomfortable provision. The next mail will 
doubtless bring us a letter from himself. The 
Courant says: 

Letters have been received, by the Franklin, from 
Mr. McCurdy, dated June 27, stating that he has 
received -verbal communication from the State De- 
partment at Vienna, that Charles L. Brace had 
been released, and was at Pesth, on his way to 
Vienna. 

Sir Joun Franxiin.—The London Chronicle 
of the 30th ult. says the Admiralty have decided 
not to send a steamer into the Arctic ocean this 
year, to examine the cairn recently discovered in 
in Jones’ Sound, supposed to contain relics of Sir 
John Franklin. 

InELAND.—The English papers are much excited 
at the news that the Americans have resolved to 
establish steam communication with Galway. A 
writer in Herapath’s Journal says there is more 
water power in the west of Ireland than in all Eng- 
land, and that the Americans are going to set up 
the cottun mapufacture there. And he asks, with- 
out answering his question—** Will the Manchester 
interest permit this? or are they prepared to allow 
the Americans to compete with them at their very 


doors?” We are not informed as to what they in- 
tend to do about it. The following items are sug- 
gestive : 


“ Laborers are said to be scarce in many of the 
agricultural parts of Ireland, owing to the vast 
emigration. 


“The total number of inmates in Irish work- 
houses on the 29th of March, 1851, was 251,202; of 
whom 24,670 males and 63,986 females were able- 
bodied, and 10,518 males and 15,129 females aged 
and infirm. 

“Several Seotch and English capitalists have 
lately taken extensive farms of land on the proper- 
ty of the Marquis of Sligo, and other parts, for 
rearing large numbers of stock.” 

Decrease or PoruLatrion.—It is estimated at 
two millions. For instance. In the small city of 
Cashel in 1841, the population was 7,036, now 
4,980; Limerick in 1841, 48,393, now in round 
numbers 44,000 ; in one of the Baronies of Queen’s 
counties, Shenemarague, the population has dimin- 
ished from 17,014 to 11,500; in Coriingford, county 
of Louth, the decrease has been from 1,110 to 887. 
The parish of Annadown, Galway, in 1841 had a 
population of 7,108, in 1851 it is reduced to 3,663, 
or very nearly one-half. 

The substriptions for the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity amount to £19,000. Collectors are to be 
sent to England, France, Belgium, America and 
other countries, to solicit contributions. 
~ The accounts of emigration are astounding, and 
point to the only real remedy for Irish distress— 
dispersion of the people and a change of ownership 
of property. The emigration of so many of the 
able bodied will leave for a season a terrible bur- 
den of the poor, the aged, crippled, and other help- 
less ones. A letter from Dublin says : 
“The streets present at every corner, the crip- 
pled, the deformed ; women, with a crowd of chil- 
dren, old men that, surrounded by women and 
children, nearly naked, chaunt some mournful Irish 
ditty to awaken commiseration,—and now and 
then, a fiddle or a flute, with two or three battering 
the flags, the symbol of the departure of the hour 
when there was such a thing as mirth and dancing 
in Old Ireland.” 
In 1841 the parish of Annadown bered 7,108 
souls; in 1851 there were but 3,663, a decrease of 
3,445 souls. Other districts of Connaugh tshow a 
still greater decrease. 
Abbas Pasha has granted to Dr. Abbot permis- 
sion to remove from Cairo, his noble and unique 
collection of some twenty years. It would seem to 
be destined to the United States, from the follow- 
ing remarks in a British letter from Egypt : 
‘© I amt ashamed to say that I envy our American 
brethren the possible possession of such a treas- 
ure; nevertheless, I confess I would rather hear 
of its being waylaid and stopped in England. In- 
deed, there appears to be some hopes that this may 
happen.” 





PerMANENCE or Eastern Customs. — Mr. 
Marsh, in a recent excursion from Mosul, was fer- 
ried across the Zab on a raft of inflated skins. His 
horse was made to swim over, being guided by a 
person swimming upon a single inflated skin, in 
exact accordance with the representations of cross- 
ing rivers on slabs found in the ruins of Nineveh. 

ARRIVAL oF THE AsiA.—The Cunard steamer 
arrived on Wednesday morning, at 84, with news 
three days later, but few incidents of general inte- 
rest. The American ship Haleyon from Liverpool, 
was burnt at sea, but the crew and passengers, to 
the number of 300, were rescued and carried to 
England. 


Russel were voted down amid great cheering. 


On @he last three occasions 
that the 


and that an anti-protective tariff which shall mete | “ » can 
out equal justice is the only (?) means of securing | Pieces sent to him without charge. 
to France the tranquillity necessary for domestic 
industry and foreign commerce. 


derings ;-but I begin to feel impatient to see home ; 


colony of Pilgrims, consisting of about thirty fami- 
lies, commenced a settlement in the wilderness 


tlement was duly notieed last week by an address 
delivered in the First Congregational Church, by 


of thetown. The address, which is to be published, 
contains a review of all the leading incidents which 


“the death of Mr. Fillmore, has written a letter 


Cotton continues its downward course, and has 
suffered a farther decline of {a 4d. Corn feels a 
slight favorable reaction. The Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill received its final passage on the 4th, 262 to 40. 
Two mitigating amendments moved by Lord John 


Our English Correspondent writes, July 3:— 
“Tue [nish Cunsus.—The Times of to-day gives 
‘#m authestic communication on the Irish census. 
The numbers are given as little more than 6,500,000! 
were, 1821, 
6,801,827 ; 1881, 7,767,401; 1841, 8,175,124; so 
population 


“ A‘Srarms’ MAN, who occasionally contributes 


a sensible letter from Paris to the Times explicates | the Court of Appeals, has published a letter in de- 
M. Thiers’ recent protectionist rhapsody. The As- | fense of the constitutionality of the Canal Enlarge- 
sembly is faring badly in public opinion; individu- | ment bill. 

ally M. Thiers was not in good odor with the pro- 
tectionists of cotton-spinning Rouen. “This he 
knew, and so made an occasion of killing two birds 
with one stone. 
M. Thiers has yet to learn that it is not merely the 
dearness of bread, but the want of means to buy 


The ‘States’ man observes that 


bread, which is at the root of modern revolutions ; 


** We have had most un- English weather—a trick 


Hay harvest about 


‘God has smiled upon and kept me, in wide-wan- 


with returning health I feel new desires to resume I 


my appropriate work.’” paralysis, and is quite infirm. 





Norwatk, Conn.—In the year 1651 a small C 


which now constitutes the beautiful town of Nor- 
walk. The Bi-centennial Anniversary of that set- 


Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, of Concord, N. H., a native 


make up the history of the town and of its inhabit- 
ants, and will be read with great interest by the 
descendants of the original inhabitants wherever 
located. Persons wishing copies may address Mr. 


Tue New Posrace.—The country is likely to 


complicated and cumbersome system of postage im- 
posed upon the late imbecile Congress by the Ad- 
ministration, in place of the simple and satisfactory 
system which the people had so loudly demanded. 
The Act is quite unintelligible, besides being 
absurd; and to heighten the mischief, the Postmas- 
ter-General decides all doubtful questions against 
the public convenience, in order as much as possi- 
ble to suppress circulation, and enhance cost. It 
is ruled that if a subscriber wishes to change the 
direction of his paper a few weeks, as to a watering 
place, he must pay a quarter's postage in advance, or | | 
his paper will be charged one cent per ounce as a 
transient paper. It is ruled that the annual pam- 
phlets of religious bodies and benevolent societies 
cannot be sent by mail unless the postage is prepaid 
The Stated Clerk of the 0. 8. General Assembly 
has notified those who are entitled to the minutes 
to send in postage stamps, to prepay, 10 cents under 


! 


two difficulties,—first, how to send ten cents’ worth 
of three cent stamps, and second, the stamps are 
not to be had ; the dilatoriness and stupidity of the 
department not having foreseen the exigency 

Then it is found that the postage on newspapers is 
enhanced between New York and Buffalo. Tran- 
sient newspapers, as they are called, will be almost 
wholly suppressed by the exorbitant folly of charg- 
ing on them by the ounce when sent to non-sub- 
sceribers, or to subscribers who do not pay quarter- 
ly in advance. But we will close this enumeration 
for the present. We warned the newspapers to let 
the letter postage be settled first at two cents, and 
see how that worked, and then, with the experience 
thence derived, to take up the subject of newspaper 
postage; but they insisted on mixing the whole 
together, and a mess they have got. 


Ll 





Mr. Weastrer’s Resicnation.—The Courier 
and Enquirer of Friday last quite startled the pub- 
lic by a telegraphic announcement that Mr. Web- 
ster had ‘‘ tendered his resignation,” with a view 
to a tour of some months in Europe, for the resto- 
ration of his impaired health. The National 
Intelligencer of Monday says that Mr. Webster ‘‘ has 
not resigned,” conditionally or positively, and that 
he is now in excellent health, but admits that he is 
greatly dreading a periodical return in August of 
a congestion of the lungs called ‘‘ hay fever,” and 
to avoid it purposes to go either to the Virginia 
Springs or to Europe. The Courier and Enquirer 
reiterates its first statement, while crediting that 
of the Intelligencer, and says that any school-boy 
knows the difference between resigning and tender- 
ing & resignation. 


Letters ror THE Navy.—Those who have 
friends in any of the ships of the United States 
cruising on foreign or distant stations, are in- 
formed that there is a mail department connected 
with the Naval Lyceum at our Navy Yard, at 
which a bag is kept for each squadron, and the 
contents are dispatched by every opportunity. 
Enclose the letter to the ‘* Naval Lyceum, New 
York,” and pay the postage, and the letter will go 
by first chance. 


From Utan.—News received to May 31. The 
first arrival at Salt Lake from the States was on the 
7th of May. The March and April mails from 
Independence arrived the 24th. Ground was bro- 
ken on the Ist for the Salt Lake and Mountain 
railway—to be constructed in the first instance of 
wood. 


The Legislature of New York have passed the 
Canal Enlargement bill, 81 to 36. 


The Attorney General of Maryland has been sent 
to Pennsylvania, as Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
was sent to South Carolina, to commence a suit to 
test the constitutionality of certain State laws—the 
difference being, that here the laws complained of 
are against kidnapping, and therefore no opposition 
is made to their being brought to trial. 
Lowell Mason, Esq. has received from his friends 
in Boston the compliment of a massive silver vase, 
with appropriate inscriptions, in testimony of his 
useful services in the cause of sacred music. 











Hon. William R. King, who was chosen by the 
U.S. Senate the President of that body, and wh 
would be President of the United States in case of 


declaring himself decidedly opposed to the “‘ com- 
promise,’’ and ready to vote for the repeal of those 
parts of it which prohibit the slave-trade in Wash- 
ington. The bargain binds only the North—it 
seems. 
Cost os Recapture.—The Macon, Ga., Journal, 
says of the recovery of Sims, from Boston— 
«* Every item of the necessary expenses incident 
to the return was paid by the general government, 
as required by law. It even paid the expenses of 
the half-dozen police officers who guarded him to 
Savan When Messrs. Bacon and DeLyon, the 
agents, applied to Seth Thomas, Esq., their attor- 
ney, to know the amount of his fee, his reply was 
that it had been settled by the people of Boston. The 
truth is that it costs the owner less in many res- 
ts to reclaim a runaway under the late law than 
it would to recover one from Kentucky; because he 
gets rid of many expenses at the North which are 
unnecessarily incurred at the South, and under 
our own laws.” 

Under what clause of the Constitution ia that ? 


Emancipation.—Mr. Corry, of Lewis county, 
Mo., @ native of Georgia, has removed a family of 
10 slaves to Cedar townshiy,, in Iowa, boag'ut land 
for them, and entered into-bonds for their good 
behavior—from motives of philanthropy. How 
easy it is to find a, way where there is a will. 

The New York Bvening Post, after mentioning 
the sale of Rev. Dr. Pennington to John Hooker, 
Esq., for $150, dryly adds: ‘Some folks say that 
D.D.’s may be bought this side of Maryland.” 

The prospects of the wheat harvest are unusually 
favorable in the West. 

The police of the 8th ward in this city are dili- 
gently engaged in suppressing the Sunday Liquor 
Traffic, with manifest benefit to the peace of the 
inhabitants. The reform ought to extend to other 


of 28,350, a groggery for every seven families ! 


York, 321. 


bishop of Connecticut is to take place October 1. 


CONVENTION—the 13th of August. 


last week. 


notice that an arrangement has been made with 
Adams’s Express by which any postmaster, on re- 
mitting the money to the Mint at Philadelphia, in 
American coin, can have the value in three cent 


that the b 
age should make the cost of his paper two cents per 
upon the foreigners—neither mizzle, nor drizzle ; | quarter more than before, and says “the arrange- 
nor shower : clear, bright, hot—but in the country 
fine cool air, to-day showers. 
over—made itself: corn, 7. ¢. wheat, strong, clean, 
vigorous : potatoes healthy. A letter from Rev. G. 
M. Maxwell, dated at Geneva, 20th of June, says: 


ment is exceedingly odious.” 


city, 321 deaths last week, is ascribed in a great 
measure to the use of distillery milk. 


ther labor in this country, and expects to return to 


GENERAL NEWS. has been dismissed from the service in disgrace, by | '% 
nag? eagle sentence of a court martial, for collusion with a Dr, 


shot, by which C. pocketed a bonus of $6,500. 


ment bill, released all the railroads in the State 
from the onerous canal tolls on freight. 


cannot be sent by the U. S. mail via California to 
the Sandwich Islands, unless prepaid postage ten 
cents each! 


surer of the Chaplin Committee, showing that he 


Benedict, at this office. out $5,000 to be sent to Washington, $2,000 to New 

< eas York, $5,000 more to New York, and $283 for inci- 
dental expenses; total $12,283, leaving due the} — 
reap plenty of perplexity and oppression from the | treasurer $9,561. 


of strawberries were brought to this city from one 
locality near the Ramapo railroad, N. J., yielding 
#40,000. 


Monmouth arrived from Havre on the 5th, brought 


an active part in the late struggle for liberty. 


June amounted to $1,128,851; last year, $926,486 ; 


Providenc» and Plainfield railroad with the Hart- 
500 miles, and 20 cents under 1500; but there are ford and Willimantic, insuring the immediate con- |G. 
struction of the former, and thus opening a new 


dence, Hartford, and New Haven. 


ervation of the Union, itis said that the Roman 
Catholics have performed high mass for the same 
praiseworthy object. 


and others of the Beaver Island prisoners, on an 
indictment for obstructing the U. S. mail, which 
has been some days pending in the U.S. Court, was 
yesterday concluded, by the acquittal of every 
defendant. 


wards, as in the 4th there are 600 dram shops, all | lave 
but three opened on the Sabbath. In a population 


Deaths in this city last week 503; Boston only 
56, of which 14 were of consumption. Of children 
under 5, in Boston, 28, or 50 per cent.; in New 

The consecration of Dr. Williams as assistant- 


Do not fail to notice the official call in another 
column for a grand NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 


Hon. Greene C. Bronson, late Chief Justice of 


Two children died of hydrophobia in ‘this city 
The acting Secretary of the Treasury has given 


tot 


A correspondent in Auburn thinks it very odd 


post- 


ted ** red 





ae 


The terrible mortality among children in this | of j 
the 


Horrible! 


Father Mathew, now at Cincinnati, declines fur- 





reland in August. He has ‘had another attack of 
General George Talcott, Chief of the Ordnance, 


armichael to give him a contract for furnishing ~ 


The Legislature, in passing the Canal Enlarge- » 


Don’t tell the Austrians that exchange papers 
33; 


Gerrit Smith publishes his accounts as Trea- 


as received $2,732 from 60 sources, and has paid | |i; 


It ought to be made up. 
During 15 days in June nearly a million baskets 


die 
Tlie sum of $24,099 was received at the Mayor’s | 2 


Arriva or Huncaritan ReruGees.—The ship | int 


50 Hungarian refugees, nearly all of whom took 


The canal tolls of this State up to the 30th of 


nerease, $202,365, or 22 per cent. 


The arrangements are completed for uniting the 


and route from Boston to New York, via Provi- 


be 
Besides Mr. Webster's mummeries for the pres- | at 


“It must be preserved.” 
Derrorr, July 10.—The trial of James J. Strang 


A census just taken proves the population of 
Switzerland to be 2,425,000 ; half million less than 
that of the State of New York. 


At Richmond, Va., on Tuesday, thé 8th inst., the ci 
mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 98 | ty 
degrees at 3 o'clock, P.M. The next day it stood 
at 93. 

Axsany, July 11.—The Park Bill for your city 
passed both houses of the Legislature this morning. 


Waldo Flint, Esq., cashier of the Eagle Bank,| ! 
Boston, has been elected President of that institu- 
tion, in place of the late Titus Welles, who had bees 
President twenty-eight years. 


The city marshal of Bangor on Thursday last 
rolled out 30 casks of liquor from the cellar of the 
City Hall, and emptied it on the ground according 
to law. . 


Avsany, July 9.—The assembly have passed the 
bill to distribute copies of Webster’s unabridged 


dictionary among the several school districts of the 
State. 


Parrioric Lunarics.—The Fourth of July was 
celebrated in a highly interesting and novel man 
ner in the Insane Asylum at Utica. 


The ice shipped from Boston to the end of June 
this year was 58,484 tons; in 1850 it was 49,102 
tons ; in 1849 it was 42,156. 


They have plenty of fine ripe peaches at New 
Orleans. Gen. Felix Huston supplies the market, 
and his slaves, who eat plenty of peaches, have no 
cholera. 


The public debt of Canada is reported to amount 
to twenty millions of dollars, and it is shown by a 
late return to the House of Assembly that $2,000,000 
of it are deposited in the banks belonging to the 
government. 


The New Hampshire House of Assembly passed 
finally, on the Ist inst., the $600 Homestead Ex- 
emption bill, previously adopted by the Senate 
It is considered a decided victory of the Land 
Reformers. 


More Temperance Lecis-ation.—The extra 
session of the Michigan Legislature closed on the 
Ist. They have ed a stringent jaw in reference 
to the sale of ar dent spirits, making the seller re- 
sponsible for a)'| evil results which may follow from 
the sale of lig wor. 
In the tow n of Lunenburg, Mass., there are now 
forty-eight persons who were living when the Dee 
laration of Independence was made. Several of 
them are over ninety years old. The entire popu- 
lation of the town is but 1,300. 


The soil of the territory of Minesota is said to be 
admirably adapted to the culture of flax. Some 
enterprising capitalists at the East have invested 
$30,000 in a flax and cordage manufacturing estab- 
lishment at St. Pauls. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET.—Jury 14. 
[At the Waehington Drove Yard, 4th Avenue and 44th 
street and at the Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot of Rob- 
ingon-street for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s Sixth-street, near 3d Avenue, and 
at Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson-street. } 
At Wasuineton Yarp—Offered 2,200 Beef Cattle, all 
Southern and Western. About 500 head remain unsold. 
Prices do not vary materially from those of last week. 
Good retailing qualities sold from 6 to 8 cents per Ib. 
At Brownine’s—Offered, 50 cows and calves. All 
sold at from $23 to $30 a $45—e slight improvement 
Sheep and lambs—4,500 offered. Sales of sheep at from 
$2 2 98a $4 75. Lambs at from $1 50 a $3 to $4 25. 
A li sold. 
At CHaMBeriain’s—200 beeves offered. All sold at 
from 6 to 74 cents; 100 cows and calves; sales at from 
$22 50 to $28 a $40; 1,800 sheep and lambs—sheep at 





At Cairo, in Eg 
from China, Davip 
in the 63d year of his age. 

At Aintab, Syria, June 3d, of lun, 
Riau Smrra, M 
to the Armenians, aged 34. 


Disrases—Apoplexy, 14; aneurism, 2; atro: 
bleeding, 1 ; burned, 1 ; bronchitis, 6; cancer, ! 


&g CITY TRACT SOCIE'TY.—A reg 
meeting of the Board of the New York City Tract So 


New York, July 14, 1851. 
Editors of Temperance, Religious and sec 
will confer a favor by an early notice, 


fg AMHERST COLLEGE.—The addre: ofore 
the Alumni will be given by Rev. H. W al oe 
Wednesday, August 13 (the day preceding Commence 
ment), at 14 o'clock, A M. 
are requested, immediately on their arrival, to reeord 
their names in the annual register, at the bookstore of 


evening, May 25, 1851 

to which is prefixed the Funeral Address, by Rev. W il- 

liam Adams, D.D. 
137-2t 








upon the experience of a half century, to say, “I knew 
in whom { have believed, and I can trust him still!” 
In the extremity of her bodily sufferings she sometimes 
prayed for deliverance, yet the risings of impatienee 
were checked by the recollection of the Redeemer’s 
greater agonies, and his words of meek submission were 
breathed forth, “‘ Thy will be done.” “Oh, to be with 
Him!” she at another time exclaimed, “not for the 
sake of being free from suffering, but to be praising 
Him.” When asked, a day or two before her death, as 


he prospect before her, she answered, * All joyous.” 


Her confidence was not in ber own merits, for she deeply 
deplored her imperfections, and unfaithfulness to the 
im penitent ; still, looking to Jesus, feeling assured of his 
love, she coud say, though unable to sing, ‘* Jesus can 
make a dying bed,” &c. 
death, she attempted to repeat the psalm— 


A short time previous to her 


* © glorious hour, O blest abode ! 
i shall be near and like my God.” 


Many tears were shed by her bedside ; but she was full 


joy, and in this happy frame of mind, continued to 

last. 

t,on the 10th June, on his return 
- C. OLyruant, Esq., of this city, 


ne 3d, ig fever, Rev. Aza - 
- D., Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS 

THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YorK, FROM THE 5TH 
DAY OF JULY TO THE 12TH Day oF JULY. 

n 87 ; Women, 54 ; Boys, 208 ; Girls, 154, ‘Total 503. 

pie, 2; 


L oe, ; Casu- 
8,6; cholerainfantum, 48 ; cholera morbus,6; colic 
. 


2; consumption, 41 ; convulsions, 46; croup, 9; conges 
tion of lungs, 3; coup de soliel, 4; debility, 6; delirium 
tremens, 4; diarrhwa, 37; dropsies, 24; drowned, 12 ; 
dysentery, 32; epilepsy, 1, erysipelas, 1; fractures, 4; 
fevers, 24; heart disease, 9; hooping cough, 3; inflam- 
mation, 61 ; jaundice, 2; malformation, 1; marasmus, 


measles, 3; old age, 3; patsy, 4; rheumatism, 2 ; 


rupture of wound, 1 ; scrofula, 10 ; small pox, 12; spinal 
disease, 3; sprue, 1; suffocation, 1; teething,6; ulcera 
tions, 5; varioloid, 1. 


ular monthly 


y will be held at the Tract House, Monday ey ening, 


July 21, at 8 o’clock, when all the membe: > fe- 
quested to be present. rs are re 


ISAAC ORCHARD, Secretary. 


iG TEMPERANCE CIRCULAR.—In view of the 
recent Temperance action in Maine, Ohio and other 
States, and in consultation with Chancellor Walworth 
Dr. Edwards, Gen. Carey, Neal Dow, Esq., Mr. Dela- 
van and other gentlemen, the Executive Committee of 
the American Temperance Union have thought it expe 


nt to invite a general Convention of the friends of the 


sause, to meet at Saratoga Springs, on Wednesday, the 


h of August, att0 A.M. All officers and members 
office and the office of the Clerk of the Common a e = State organizations ; of Tem 
“a ‘ " * perance Orders, Sons of ‘Temperance, Rechabites, Ten 
ae am - ™ month, for licenses and plars, Samaritans, Cadets, and all other persons who vl 
rene Ss. 


veve it is the right and the duty of the people to defend 
themselves by legislation from the evils of the trafic in 


oxicating liquors, are cordially invited to attend 
ANSON G. PHELPs, Chairman 
Joun Marsu, Secretary 


ular papers, 


“he graduates of Amherst 


8, & C. Adams. 
E. 8S. SNELL, See. of Soc. of Alumni. 


fg The Regular Monthly meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the New York Sunday-school Union, will 


held on Wednesday, 23d instant, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 
Public School Hall, corner of Grand and Elm-sts. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, R. 8. 


Consolation in Bereavement, 
DISCOURSE occasioned by the death of the late 
Rev. Erskine Mason, LD) 1)., preached Lord’s-day 

By Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D.))., 


Published by 
E. FRENCH, 185 Nassau-street. 


Book, Job, and Music Printing. 


HE Publisher of “Tae Inperenpent” has an 


* x- 
tensive Printing OFricr, 


and every facility for 


executing with great dispatch and neatness all work in 
that line. 

and careful proof readers, and would be glad to receive 
orders from Clergymen and other literary mea and So- 


He has large fonts of beautiful Music Ty e, 


— for any work they may wish printed or stereo- 
yped. 


Address, 8S. W. BENEDICT, 16 Spruce-street, or 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED By A. S. Barnes & Co., 
51 Joun-srREET, REW yorK. 

DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 


Dee Primary Table Book. 


Davies’ First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Davies’ School Arithmetic. 

Key to Davies’ School Arithmetic. 

Davies’ Grammar of Arithmetic. 

Davies’ University Arithmetic. 

Key to Davies’ University Arithmetic, 
Davies’ Elementary Algebra. 

Key to Davies’ Elementary Algebra. 
Davies’ Elementary Geometry. 

Davies’ Practical Mathematics. 

Davies’ Rourdon’s Algebra. 

Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry. 

Davies’ Elements of Surveying 

Davies’ Analytical Geometry. 

Davies’ Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Davies’ Descriptive Geometry. 

Davies’ Shades, Shadows, &c. 

Davies’ Logic of Mathematies. 
Chambers’ Treasury of Knowledge. 
Chambers’ Natural Philosophy. 
Chambers’ Elements of Zoology. 
Hamilton’s Elements of Physiclogy 
Page’s Klements of Geology. 
Reid & Bain’s Chemistry, &c, 
Clark’s Elements of Drawing. 
Fulton & Eastman’s Chirographic C 
Ker to Fulton & Eastman's Chane so 
Fulton & Eastman’s Writing-Books. 
Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping. 
Parker’s Juvenile Philosophy. 

Parker’s First Lessons in Philosophy. 
Parker’s School Compendium. 

Melntyre on the Use of the Globes. 
Gillespie on Roads and Railroads. 
Bartlett's Natural Philosophy for Colleges. 


Brooks’ First Latin Lessons. 
Brooks Ovid’s Metamorphosis. 
Brooks’ First Greek Lessons. 

Brooks’ Collectanea Evangelica. 
SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Wright's Analytical Orthography. 
Wright's National Spelling-Book. 
Martin’s Orthoepist. 

Northend’s Dictation Exercises. 
Parker’s First School Reader. 

Parker’s Second School Keader. 
Parker’s Third School Reader. 
Parker’s Fourth School Reader. 
Parker's K hetorical Reader. 

Clark’s Grammatical Chart and Key. 
Clark’s Analysis of English Language. 
Clark’s New English Grammar. 
Northend’s Little Speaker. 

Northend’s American Speaker. 
Northend’s School Dialogues. 

HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 
Willard’s ame’ f of the United States. 
Willard’s School History of the United States. 
Willard’s Universal Hi 4 
Willard’s American Chronographer. 
Willard’s Temple or Map of Time. 
Willard’s Historic Guide. 

Willard’s English Chronographer. 

Alison’s History of Europe (abridged). 

Kingsley’s Juvenile Choir. 

Kingsley’s Young Ladies’ Harp. 

Kingsley’s Sacred Harmonist. 

School Song and Hymn Book. 

Sabbath-School Gems. (Music.) 

Theodore Thinker’s Botany. 

Watts on the Mind (with questions). 

Dunning’s Ancient and Classical Geography. 

FOR THE TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Mansfield on American Education : 

De Tocqueville on American Institutions. 
on Schoel Architecture. 


137-cow8t §«=—« A. 8S. BAR NES & CO., 51 John-st. 





from $2 to $2 75 a $4. Lambs, $1 50 a $2 a $3 
50. All sold. 


Married. 
At the Church of the Pil 
R. S. Storrs, Jr., July 7th, 
and Lucretia C. Hanrorp. 
Lupiom aod Saran A. SELuick. 


In New Haven, Conn., on the 10th inst., by the Rev. 








. Taylor, Rev. Bensamin KB. Horxinson and Miss 
EvIzapeta , both of that city. 
At Kast Hamilton, N. Y., June 11, by Rev. H. W. 
of Mr. F; 


Peelville, . ErToe . 

N. Y., and Miss Lucia C. Acauey, of N.Y. 
By the same, at the same time and place, Mr. ZeLorrs 
Acktey, and Miss Donerr A. Parks, both of i 
At Paterson, N. J., July 3, by Rev. Joseph E. Thom; 
son. Mr. Wittiam D. Rosar:a, of New York, and Miss 
Many E., daughter of Darius Wells, Esq., of Paterson. 
In Cambri 2d inst., by Rev. Mr. Morton 
Eppyr, ridge re tghe Miss M. C. Wurrman, 
of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. 
Died, 

In Jackson, Mich., June 20, of congestive fever, Car- 
oie R., wife of Rev. G. L. Foster, in the 85th year of 








this year are 10,297; last year 6,117; 
5,180, or more than 50 per cent. 

















The emigrants arrived in Philadelp'nia to July 14 | jr age, Mrs. 
increase | T. 
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The Washington correspondent of the Journal of | ®* ‘and speaking with great 
Commerce says that the Sandvsich atuate pos Mie, thou ee eeaed with many whe came to ber 
applied to our government for against | \ .dside, in = mest earnest and affectionate manner, ad 


Putnam's Spring Bedstead. 

[From Rev. J. W. Parkhurst.) 

Newton Centre, March 4, 1851. 
:—For more than two re past, | 
in constant 


fect as when we commenced using it—neither the oa. 
ing nor wires have failed at all. Your bedstead is a 
luxury in health, and in sickness no one ought te be 
without it who can procureone. J. W. Panxuvursr. 
PUTNAM’S WAREKOOMS, 
197-1t 10 FP. ork 


phe mene bate 
Litteil’s Living Age—No. 875.—12 1-2 cents. 





the Bar aod Judicial Salaries ; 
Diplernecaay, Chap akv eR 
‘Dublin University Magazine. . 
English a Musical People ‘—Fraser’s 
of Louis Philippe’s Birth —Eliza 





Academy for Young Ladies, 
BROOKLYN HIGHTS, LONG ISLAND. 
PROFESSOR ALONZO GRAY, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


subscriber will an Academy in the city of 
Testis, the 8th of September 
gant, for the cdncation of PF ge bp 
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THE INDEPENDENT.—JULY 17. 




















Gditors’ Gable, 


Tur Parvosopny or Maruematics; translated 
from the Cours de Philosophie Positive of Au- 
guste Comte, By W. M. Gitlespie, Professor of 
civil engineering and Adj. Professor of Mathe- 
matics in. Union College. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

We have been for some time expecting that an 
English translation would, in some way, intro- 
duce this work to American readers ; though we 
had looked for such a labor to the other side of the 
water. At length, however, we find on our tablea 
translation of a portion of it by Prof. Gillespie. 
We feel impelled, both by the peculiar character 
of the work itself, and by the notice which it has 
already drawn forth from the newspaper press, 
to characterize it somewhat particularly. 

This translation embraces but a very small 
portion of the original work, which extends 
through six octavos of double the size of Prof. 
Gillespie’s volume. It is, we are disposed to 
think, by far the best portion of the work. It is 
designed to communicate a general view of math- 
ematical science; and will undoubtedly supply a 
desideratum to all who wish to gain such aview 
without the trouble of mastering mathematics for 
themselves. Beyond this, M. Comte’s system is 
distinguished by an absolute hostility to all the- 
ology, and all metaphysics; both of which he 
utterly denounces, and derides, as visionary and 
puerile. The grand aim of his work is to fur- 
nish such an arrangement of our knowledge, as 
shall effectually dispense with all psychological 
reasoning—shall make mathematics the only 
recognized science, the only true philosophy 
—and shall consign all dicta of consciousness, 
and all necessary truth, first to contempt, and 
finally to oblivion. He is a thorough mate- 
rialist, aiming to bring all spiritual phenomena 
under physical and mechanical laws; and the 
system by which he does this is his Positive 
Philosophy. 

It may be thought, however, that the religious 
speculations of an author have really nothing to 
do with his mathematics; and that this portion 
of his work ought to be exempt from any cen- 
sure as being wholly of the latter kind. In many 
instances undoubtedly this is true; an author's 
science has often no connection with his theory 
of morals. But with M. Comte it is extremely 
difficult to draw the distinction. He is so eager 
to propagate his sensualism, that he loses no op- 
portunity of interweaving it into his mathemat- 
ics. It is to be presumed that Prof. Gillespie has 
done his best to expurgate the treatise, but cer- 
tainly it is with no very great success. One 
constantly finds passages in which the wildest 
skepticism is presented, even in the most direct 
and bold statement. Not to notice passages 
which have been referred to by others, what do 
our readers think of such language as the follow- 
ing, occurring on page 32% “Hence the uni- 
verse, in the statical point of view, presents only 
geometrical phenomena ; and considered dynam- 
ically only mechanical phenomena. Thus geom- 
etry and mechanics constitute the two fundamen- 
tal natural sciences, in this sense, that aL. natu- 
ral effects may be conceived as simple necessary 
results of the laws of extension, or of the laws 
of motion.” Most readers will imagine that this 
sweeping language refers only to what we are 
wont to call physical phenomena; simply be- 
cause they will not be familiar enough with M. 
Comte’s radical materialism even to conjecture 
that he does not acknowledge any other than 
physical phenomena. But these sentences are 
introduced in the original with a reference which 
indicates their meaning beyond mistake. The 
author refers, in a clause which the translator has 
stricken out, to a theory which he has previously 
expounded of Blainville’s ; and his exposition of 
it holds this language ;—“ Every active being. 
and especially every living being, may be studied 
in all its phenomend under two fundamental rela- 
tions, the static and the dynamic. Let us apply 
this luminous principle to the study of the intel- 
lectual functions. We see that under neither re- 
Jation is there room for that visionary psycholo- 
gy—the last transformation of theology, which 
men are so vainly attempting at the present day 
to revive-’ A comparison of these passages 
makes it perfectly obvious that with M. Comte, 
all thought is a result of the laws of motion— 
and consequently is to be scientifically studied, 
dynamically alone. The meaning of the passage 
which we have quoted from Prof. G.’s transla- 
tion, is then, that geometry and mechanics are 
the only real sciences; and that all mental o1 
moral science apart from these, is obsolete and 
impossible. 

Certainly these are somewhat hazardous sen- 
timents to circulate through society, and espe- 
cially among “students” at the forming period ot 
their character. They assume an additional im- 
portance when the author of them is ostenta- 
tiously held up to the public as one of the grea! 
lights of the age—the creator of the highest math- 
ematical philosophy. It is difficult to bear this 
with patience when one learns that this profound 

thematical of M. Comte is pronounced 

by all competent critics to be a mere shallow im- 
posture. After the summary and thorough ex- 
posure by Sir John Herschell, before the Britisb 
Association for the advancement of Science, of 
M. Comte’s mathematical quackery in the great 
argument of this very work, no scholar of any 
accuracy can for one moment rely on any state- 
ment which rests on M. C.’s authority. On that 
occasion Sir John felt called upon to refer to 
those very eulogies of Mr. Mill which Prof. Gil- 
lespie has here quoted with such approbation ; 
and to point out publicly their utter falsity. He 
showed briefly, but conclusively, that in his 
vaunted attempt to find “a numerical verifica- 
tion” of La Place’s nebular hypothesis, M. Comte 
had actually ‘‘thrown overboard as troublesome 
all those essential considerations * * * on which 
alone it is possible to execute such a computation 
correctly !” He goes so far as to say that so con- 
spicuous are these fallacies to all real scholars, 
that even to mention M. Comte’s argument before 
such an assembly, would require an apology, 
were it not for the pertinacity with which certain 
undiscriminating critics continue to exalt their 
leader. 

As it cannot be imagined that Prof. Gillespie 
would willingly mislead the public mind on a 
question of such importance, we are bound to 
suppose that he is ignorant of the estimation in 
which real mathematicians hold M. Comte’s pre- 
tensions. The most eminent name in French 
astronomy, M. Arago, has fully expressed, and 
acted upon, a similar view; Prof. Gillespie wil! 
not need to be told where. 

The translation itself is exceedingly well exe- 
cuted ; and the mere general student will find in 
it a luminous, and we presume a just, view of 
the general relations of the different branches of 
the subject. Residing in the focus of French 
Beience, M. Comte has had opportunities of be- 
coming familiar with the labors of scientific men ; 
and endued with an ample faculty of expression, 
he expounds them with clearness and success, 
though with little method or elegance, and with 
a wearisome profuseness of words. The trans- 
lator has divided the long and involved chapters 
—furnished them with appropriate titles, and re- 
trenched with an unsparing and judicious hand 
the verbosities of his author; and has thereby 
greatly increased the clearness, brevity and value 
of the treatise. ‘ 
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Cottow’s Townsuie Mar or Tue State oF 


Sewarsthig is another beautiful 


‘ gives the boundaries of ull 
new counties created in the State last year, 
accurately every post town. We 
map at several poi i isi 
Towa, ba exhibited it to pac ty oes 
wes eae qualified to judge of its accuracy, ft 
faithful map of lows ever seen We can 
the surprise of one man from the interior « 
ing his own town accurately located with refer 
other towns, and its name 
Had we commis- 


E 


sioned to sell the map we could certainly have 
made our traveling expenses. 

These maps when finished will form a large 
and beautiful atlas. 


Tue Guenns: A Famity History. By J. L. 
M’Connel, author of “Talbot and Vernon,” 
&c. New York: Charles Scribner. 1851. 

This tale is indifferent as a story, and quite 
defective in its religious philosophy and general 
morality. Not that it is in the least gross, or 
openly offensive to good morals; in that case it 
would not bear the imprimatur of the respected 
publisher. It is quite the contrary of this, but 
foolishly weak and crude in all its notions of 
morality and religion, while at the same time it 
abounds with a sentimentalism that seems reli- 
gious, and therefore may the more easily mislead 
the simple. We are loth utterly to condemn the 
book, and yet really do not know of anything 
that we can say in its favor. 


——<— 





PRACTICAL, 


For the Independent. 


THE PAST. 


Reader, is the Past to you a painful memory 
which you are seeking to forget? If so, think 
not that you can succeed. It will follow you 
like an unrelenting enemy. When, by rapid foot- 
steps, you think to have left it far behind, as 
you sink into rest it will overtake you, and glide 
with stealthy footsteps to your side. You will 
shudder in your broken slumbers, and start as 
you awake to meet the gaze of its deep search- 
ing eyes. You would be 

** Like him who, on a lonesome road, 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

For well he knows a fearful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread ; 

But having once looked back 

And turns no more his head.’ 
Yet it is all in vain. Though you turn not your 
head, you cannot escape the consciousness of 
its presence. Flee it not as an enemy, but meet 
it as a friend,—an angry friend, but one that 
can be appeased,—a broken-hearted friend, but 
one that can be consoled. Though it be the 
sad, the bitter, the remorseful past, shun it 
not. It has a lesson to teach you. This is its 
“God-given hest.”. And it is an indefatigable 
teacher. If you will not learn willingly, it shall 
follow your footsteps, haunting your path to the 
extreme ends of the earth, yea, even to Death’s 
door, and then,—if you have not made your peace 
with your fell pursuer,—you shall become its 
victim forever. But have courage to look firmly 
back upon it, and you shall make it your friend. 
Give an ear to its teachings, whether it comes as 
the scorching fire, as the searching wind, or as 
the “still, small voice.” It is the voice of God 
to your soul. It comes “to reprove you of sin, 
of righteousness, and of a judgment to come.” 
[t comes to tell you of wasted and sinful hours. 
{t brings up with the bright visions of childhood 
the remembrance of sins and follies then sown, 
which in long years of youth and manhood have 
been bearing their abundant deadly fruits.— 
There come up emotions sad, sweet, varied, bitter, 
as the Past turns over before you, leaf after leaf, 
and reads its closely-written pages. The hopes 
»f youth, its joys, its sorrows; the friends of 
youth,—scattered, estranged, and dead ; the loved 
ones of youth and manhood,—how vividly they 
stand before us, as the Past recalls their features, 
and rings in our ear their merry laugh, their joy- 
ous voices, or the deeper music of their saddened 
tones! Oh, how our heart clings to them, how 
it yearns over them, and longs with passionate 
eagerness to bring them back once more! With 
even a more bitter power does the remembrance 
of past sins overwhelm us. They are “ graven” 
in our hearts “as with an iron pen and lead in 
the rock forever.” Leaf after leaf we write, and 
turn it back, as day after day goes by, but some- 
times the book falls open in the history of the 
Past, and we can read nothing but its fearful 
records, 
Reader, when your heart is harrowed by the sor- 
rowful or the remorseful Past—when in your bitter 
agony it seems to be rent from its very founda- 
tions, even then pause and learn. God wounds 
but to heal. The-pain of a wound is given us 
in kindness that we may be conscious of the evil, 
and seek some healing remedy. Do not try to 
banish the torturing thoughts. There is a better 
balm than that of forgetfulness—there are waters 
more refreshing than those of oblivion. There 
has come to us One whose province it is “ to bind 
ap the broken-hearted, to comfort all that mourn, 
to give beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness.” 
Learn of the Past all that it would teach. Let 
its truths enter your soul. Receive all its strokes 
of chastisement; shrink not from one. Let it 
teach you the love and mercy of God in bearing 
with your ingratitude and sin; in giving you so 
much of joy amidst your sorrow, and in bearing 
you on through all with a Father's care. Pray 
io Him, humbly, fervently, for pardon for the 
past, for strength and aid in the future. Then, 
like Paul, you may go on, “ forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, pressing toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God, 
in Christ Jesus.” Then, having learned faith- 
tully the lessons of the Past, it will pass you on 
to a kinder teacher—the Future. Yet, until you 
have appeased the Past, think not that you have 
hope in the Future. They are closely allied. 
He who has an enemy in the Past has no friend 
in the Future. It is the Future to whom it is 
given to avenge the injured Past. And— 
‘* Though thou mayst seem to leave behind thee, 

All memory of the sinful Past, 

Yet O, be surg thy sin shall find thee, 

And thou shalt know its fruits at last!” 

But if through the grace of God you have re- 
ceived His pardon and His promised aid, you may 
meet the future with confidence. You will learn 
to thank Him for the past, painful as it is, be- 
cause of its blessed teachings. You will see 
that you have been led by a way which you 
knew not, into the heavenly kingdom. It may 
be that you wandered long in the desert, that 
your feet lingered on “the dark mountains,” but 
it was all the way by which God was leading 
you to “the Holy Land.” Soon shall you be 
where time is no more.. The Past will have ac- 
complished its work ; the Future will no more be 
before you—but in one everlasting Present you 
shall dwell at the right hand of God. 


, walks on, 


Ernest. 


——++-— 
For the Independent. 


ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE BOY. 


Little is said in the Bible about children— what 
the particular plans of the Redeemer are in re- 
gard to their salvation. Yet it is universally be- 
lieved at the present day that the atonement made 
by Christ does in some way reach them; and 
even they who are incapable of understanding 
the conditions of salvation, do reap the benefits 
of the Savior’s death. And when a child has re- 
ceived pious training in early life, the young 
mind is found to be capable of savingly receiving 
the truth of the Gospel, and of entering upon the 
practice of holy duties, And there are many in- 
stances of children (not exclusively those who 
have been removed from the world by death, but 
many who have in after years been permitted to 
became good and useful), who have in compara- 
tive infancy exhibited the characteristics of a 
Christian—the fruits of the Spirit and a holy 
life. 

Christ, showed while he was on earth a re- 
markable regard for children, and made many 


them in his arms and blessed them. It was chil- 
dren whose glad hosannas were heard, sweetly 
ing through Salem’s streets, as the Savior 
appeared in heavenly radiance and beauty. 


"Salvation, sent in Jesus’ 
pM, iad boa boon dre ito thew rections 
witnessing the closing hours of the life of a 
child, @ litte boy, who a in death a re- 
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demonstrations of his love for them; he took | °" 


as FA Lhe 


markable spirit of love—apparently that kind of 

love which dwells in heaven. To distinguish the 

marks of divine grace in children may be thought 

difficult, but often we see it in such a manner as 

to leave no doubt “what spirit dwells within,” 

and that it will after death be “ well with the 

child.” The apostle says, “ Love is the fulfilling 

of the law ;” “Perfect love casteth out fear;” 

“ Ged is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwell- 

eth in God and God in him.” 

The subject of this sketch was the child of 
Christian parents, and was therefore a child of 
many prayers: he was also the child of old age, 
and like the aged patriarch, the father’s heart was 
bound up in the life of the child. A kind prov- 
idence confined him to his room during the child’s 
sickness, which prevented his witnessing its pain 
and distress, and also its death. He wasa “ bap- 
tized child,” and when the question was asked 
his father, if he was willing to give him up, the 
reply was, “I did that long ago.” Nearly a year 
before his death, his mother was laid in the 
grave. His sufferings in sickness were great, 
from difficulty of breathing. ‘I love everybody,” 
he said ; “let me kiss you all. I wish my dear 
father could come up stairs, so I could kiss him. 
If I die he will die ; you must pray to Jesus for 
him.” He clung to her who had been a mother 
to him, and it was evident that parting was hard. 
“If I could read I would read the Bible all the 
time. If I should live to be a man I would be a 
Sabbath-school teacher, and would buy Sabbath- 
school books; but now I want my money given 
to the missionary.” 

He manifested an anxiety for a boy who re- 
sided in the neighborhood ; and though he was, 
as he said, a wicked boy, yet he hoped he would 
grow up to be a good man and be useful. 

This instance is not a solitary one, thanks to 
the Redeemer. Many children show in their 
death that Jesus regards them in love, and mani- 
fests himself to them as a friend ; and when the 
cord of life is being severed, grace is given which 
enables them to triumph over the king of terrors. 
They are permitted to see beyond the tomb, and 
take a view of the glories of eternity. 

J. C. E. 


THOUGHTS OF LUTHER ON THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 


Extracted from the German “Church Friend ” of Dr. Schaff. 
Translated for The Independent by W. H. 

“ Not in vain did God cause his Scripture to be 

written in two languages, the Old Testament in 
the Hebrew, the New Testament in the Greek. 
Languages are the sheathes wherein the sword of 
the Spirit is put; they are the vessel in which 
this drink is contained, in which this food lies, 
the shrine which bears this jewel. As the gospel 
itself shows, they are the baskets in which these 
lozves and fish and fragments are preserved. 
Yes, when we so miss it, which may God prevent, 
as to let the languages go, then shall we not only 
lose the gospel, but it will alsofinally turn out that 
we can neither speak nor write Latin or German 
correcy. Of this we have a miserable example 
for a warning in the high schools and cloisters, 
where, by not only mislearning the gospel, but 
also by corrupting the Latin and German languages, 
they caused the wretched people to become mere 
beasts, being able to speak and write correc.ly 
neither Latin nor German, and having lost almost 
their natural reason. Sayest thou, there have 
been many blessed fathers who have learned 
without languages? True, but whence their fre- 
quent mistakes in the Scripture? How often 
St. Augustine errs in the Psalter and in other 
expositions, as well as Hilary, yea, also all who 
have undertaken to explain Scripture without 
knowing the languages. 
“The Scripture is like a ring: if there b2 a 
break in one place it were never whole.” “ One 
passage of Scripture is worth more than all the 
books in the world.” 


— os 


MARHEINEKE ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


[The following passage occurs in a doctrinal 
work upon “the Christian faith and life for 
thinking Christians,” by the late Dr, Philip Mar- 
heineke, a celebrated German Theologian, and 
has been translated for the columns of The Inde- 
pendent. 


“But not only does Christianity take under her 
charge all physically weak (woman) but also all 
morally diseased and violated personality, by 
means of the doctrine that all men are not only 
children of nature, children of men, but are also 
called to be children of God. Through this 
thought is all and every species of slaver in 
which man is regarded only as a thing, not asa 
person, radically removed, and wherever she still 
rules, continually goes downward in the Chris- 
tian estimation. This spirit of truth and love 
will finally too penetrate North America, the land 
of freedom, which has perseveringly declared 
itself for the retention of slavery (the proportion 
there is 177 slaves to 1000 men), and will not 
rest until from all slaves, even there, their chains 
have fallen off. But in the nature of the case, 
this can be only the work of a State, to which 
the Christian religion and sentiment is not 
indifferent ; nay, which is on the contrary a Chris- 
tian State.” H. 
Hunter, N.Y. 


From the Free Presbyterian. 
“In your Patience, possess ye your Souls.” 


Hope and pray ;— 
Though the earth is full of sorrow, 
Brighter may it be to-morrow 
Than to-day. 


Calmer skies, 
In the distance smile before us, 
Where the clouds that now are o’er us 
Cannot rise. 


Isles of green, 
Far out in the stormy ocean, 
Peaceful ’mid the wave’s commotion, 
Oft are seen. 


Struggle on! 
Soon may end the days of sadness, 
And the heart be filled with gladness 
When they’re gone. , 


Dost thou weep 
For the loved ones that are sleeping, 
Silent in the grave’s dark keeping, 
Death’s cold sleep ? 


Look before! 
Trust and wait ye stricken-hearted, 
Ye shall meet them, and be parted 
Nevermore. 


Friend of God, 
Art thou for the truth contending ? 
To a darkened world art sending 
Light abroad? 


Cease not then ; 
Man before the throne of Heaven, 
When the earth to Christ is given, 

Yet shall bow. 

For the poor, 
Crushed and broken, art thou pleading, 
And the outcast art thou leading 

To thy door? 


Safe abide ; 


Jesus, once a houseless st r, 
Stands to shield thee from all danger 
On thy side. 
Earth may frown, 


Heed it not, twill soon be ended, 
And where Christ thy Lord ascended, 


aits thy crown. 
June, 1851. T. M. F. 





The Professing Mother and her Dying Daughter. 


“What manner of persons ought we to be, in 
all holy conversation and godliness *” +4 is 
a question which we should do well often to ask 
ourselves, seein eg momentous 

ties are ours. 





tion ; but, in respect to our daughters, they are 
always looking up to us for direction and gui- 
dance. Is there not, then, great fear, if we are 
inconsistent, that they will be led astray, unless 
grace—the of —prevent? And, under 
these circumstances, what “shame” must cover 
Senees brow, who is reproved by her own 
child! 
A painful circumstance in point has occurred 
under my own observation, and has led to these 
reflections. The daughter of professing parents 
was brought to the feet of Jesus, while absent 
from home ; and, on her return, she became the 
guide and teacher of her younger sisters and 
brothers—her consistency and lovely Christian 
deportment were admired by all who revered real 
ee. Ow one occasion, being invited to the 
ouse of a Reverend Doctor, to an evening party, 
to the astonishment of her mother, she said, 
“Mamma, J shall not go!” “Not go, my dear!” 
exclaimed the mother; “ pray why ” “ Because,” 
replied the daughter, “it is to be a quadrille 
party.” “Then, I hope you will write, and ex- 
plain your reason!” rejoined the mother. “Oh 
yes, mamma, I mean to do that.” 

The watchful care of this dear girl over the 
younger branches of the family was most exem- 
plary, and never was a sister more loved and 
respected. ‘But it pleased our Heavenly Father 
to call her early away from this world of tempt- 
ation ; and this lovely and beloved girl was laid 
on her bed of death, at the very time when her 
mother had just said, “I think she is getting more 
like other young people!” having, at last, in- 
duced her child to conform a little more to the 
ways of the world. Doubtless, there was One 
who loved her too well to suffer her to be drawn 
into the vortex to which her mother was leading 
her near, and the voice was heard, “Come up 
hither!” Deafness, and occasional delirium, soon 
closed communication with her ; yet she was = 
mitted the opportunity of reproving her mother. 

On one occasion, being the Sabbath morning, 
she observed her mother busily employed in dust- 
ing, and giving more attention than was due ‘to 
the ornaments on the ehinney-piece and table 
Looking affectionately, but sorrowfully, at her, 
she said, “Oh, my dear mamma, I am distressed 
to see you caring so much for those things to- 
day!” Her mother turned round, and looking 
out of the window, replied, “ When you get well, 
dear, how you will enjoy this window!” The 
dying girl made no reply ; but, a short time after, 
when her mother again entered the room, she 
found her child sleeping, with an open book near 
her, and her hand pointing to the following 
verses :— 


THE DYING CHILD TO HER MOTHER. 
Mother, why speak of the things of earth, 
Which, brief as the sun of a winter’s sky, 
And fleet as the hours of an infant’s mirth, 
Soon pass away ? 
And thinkest thou, mother, to charm thy child, 
By telling of things so false and frail, 
Of those gay streams that once beguiled— 
And she so pale! 


Oh, tell me not of the bright, clear sun, 
As his radiance lights up the morning skies ; 
For, oft as his race has just begun, 
His brightness dies ! 


Nor bid me think of the placid moon, 
As she calmly smiles from the brow of night, 
And sweetly beams, then wanes, and soon 
Is lost to sight ! 


Oh, tell me not of the far, bright stars. 
As they softly steal through the evening shade ; 
For, though nothing now their luster mars, 
They soon must fade! 
Nor tell me now of the gay and young, 
Who seem to bé joyous or sad at will; 
For the heart’s wild beatings, the mirthful tongue, 
Shall soon be still! 


Nor bid me dream of the beauteous flowers, 
Whose fragrance perfumes the forest glade; 
Though blooming now, in a few short hours 
They too must fade ! 


There are things, dear mother, sweeter far, 
Than the music which sighs in the waving breeze, 
And lovelier than midnight’s brightest star— 
Oh, speak of these ! 


Yes, tell me of Heaven—the home of the blest, 
Where all is changeless, and bright, and pure, 
Where the soul, escaped from its bonds, shall rest, 

Calm and secure! 


Oh, point me beyond that star-lit sky, 

Where brightens my spirit’s long abode— 
I shall die—i sweetly then shall die, 

And go to God! 

But the most affecting scene occurred a short 
time before this dear, dying girl became uncon- 
scious. She requested her father and mother 
might be called to her: as soon as they stood by 
her side, she looked most earnestly and affection- 
ately on them, and said, «‘ Oh, my dear papa, are 
you safe for eternity? My dear mamma, are you 
safe? Shall—oh, shall I meet you both in Heav- 
en? Think of those awful words, ‘ In hel! he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments!” These 
were her last words, as she passed through the 
shadowy vale to a congenial home above the 
azure sky. 

What, think you, must have been the feelings 
and the thoughts of these distressed parents 4 
Must they not have thought that their dying 
child had some misgivings as to their future 
prospects, and eternal safety ‘—Will they meet 
in Heaven! A day is coming that will reveal 
secrets; then—yes—-then we shall know. But 
will you be there !—Mother’s Friend. 


oe —— 


A Good Testimony to the Value of Musie. 


Rev. Dr. Stow recently related the following 
anecdote from the pulpit. During the prevalence 
of cholera in Cincinnati, a few years since, a 
large family of ten or twelve persons were all 
Swept away by the terrible epidemic, with the 
exception of one old lady. ‘This old lady Dr. 
Stow visited soon after the death of her children 
and grandchildren. She was in deep affiiction. 
Dr. Stow spoke to her on the very severe trials 
she had experienced for some time ; but when he 
waited for a word in reply from her, she was so 
much affected that she could not speak. After a 
few moments’ silence, she took a seat and com- 
menced singing the hymn, 

‘When | can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I'll bid farewell to every fear 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 
Having sung the hymn through, she appeared 
quite calm, and addressed the Doctor, saying, “ I 
could not speak until I had fixed my heart on 
heaven, but now [ can talk to you.” She then 
conversed in a quiet and collected manner on the 
subject of her great afflictions. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


REPORT ON IOWA. 


We copy from the Puritan Recorder the inte- 
resting report made by Rev. Mr. Adams, the 
delegate from the General Congregational Asso- 
ciation of Iowa to the General Association of 
Massachusetts : 





REPORT OF THE DELEGATE FROM THE GENERAL 
CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA, 


The Congregational churches of Iowa send 
their salutations to the Congregational churches 
of Massachusetts. And by these they would be 
understood as intendi thing more than a 
mere form. Many of the members of those 
churches were originally from the Bay State ; 
and they cannot f the pleasant-seasoré they 
once enjoyed in your midst. 

The statistics of our churches are as follows : 

Whole number of churches 62 

Number in connection with our Associations 50 

The two which are not connected with some 
association, are in the west part of the State on 
~ Missouri river. 

our of the fifty-two are German, tw. 
Welsh and one is French. Six charches were 
organized during the last year. 

The number of members in our churches i 

Added by letter last year Pie: | 





‘ession 
Total anes = 
Died during the year G 


Some of these were taken away by the cholera. 
The number of churches which wholly sup- 
port the Gospel is four. The pastor of another 
is supported by his church, together with what 
he earns by teaching. Eight of the churches 
are now engaged in building houses of worship, 
t more are arrangements to build. 
They have contributed to benevolent objects dur- 
ing the year, $2,081. 

e now have forty-five ministers, two of whom 
are without charge, two are teaching, one is an 
agent, and one is not yet located. 
recently gone to the State. Revivals of religi 
of more or less extent have been enjoyed in as 
many as sixteen of the churches. 

churches, 
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course which we consider most correct, both in 
theory and practice. We lose nothing by it, 
while in relation to some things we most evident- 
ly are gainers. As it is, those who most highly 
value the Gospel, and ‘feel most deeply the 
responsibility of supporting it, are the ones who 
transact the business relating to it. We have 
those who are competent to do it. Asa — 
thing the members of our churches are intelligent, 
kind-hearted, and generous, according to their 


ability. 
They are kind to their ministers. They 
remember‘ our families in sickness. They 


remember them when we are obliged to be absent 
on journeys, or for tte purpose of assisting our 
brethren. Our people know how to “ use hospi- 
tality without grudging.” If any of the ministers 
in lowa suffer for want of food or raiment, it is 
seldom from want of a disposition on the part of 
the churches to relieve them. 

The churches are also liberal toward one 
another. When any of them have completed 
houses of worship for themselves, they are then 
ready to aid others who need. A great deal of 
assistance is thus rendered to the weaker church- 
es every year. Some of them are obliged to 
struggle hard to build a meeting house, even with 
what assistance they receive from sister church- 
es. But acall sent abroad for help is the last 
resort. It takes place only in extreme cases. 
Our ministers are attached to their chosen field, 
and are happy in their labors. To induce them 
to return to the Eastern States, it will require as 
clear indications of Providence as even those which 
led them to lowa. And the same is true of their 
companions. 

There is an unusual degree of eee and 
fraternal feeling ameng our ministerial brethren 
and their wives. Accordingly our meetings in 
General Association for devotion and deliberation, 
are meetings which close in tenderness and tears. 
We have seldom separated on these occasions 
without singing the hymn commencing with 

*« Blest be the tie that binds,” &c. 

The General Association, through a committee, 
has prepared and published a small Manual of 
Church Polity. This is not a compilation from 
works previously published upon the subject. 
The leading principles of our polity have all 
been examined “de novo,” and concisely exhib- 
ited as we view them to be taught in the New 
Testament. This Manual is not adopted by the 
churches as their standard upon this subject. It 
will have no authority among them, further than 
it shall be regarded as containing truth. 

As to the fitness of this polity for the West, 
we have as yet seen no reason why we should 
deny our denominational birth-right. When the 
company which went from Andover about eight 
years ago arrived at their destination, they were 
as ready to adopt one kind of polity as another, 
as the providence of God might indicate. But 
without any mutual consultation, or collusion, or 
influence exerted by their brethren here or there, 
they were all individually led to adopt their 
present form of church polity, by indications of 
Providence, which were as distinctly marked as 
were those which led them to Iowa as their field 
of labor. And we regard the time as past, when 
the plea shall be trumpeted through New England 
theological seminaries and churches, that “ Con- 
gregationalism will do for this region, but not for 
the West.” Yet with other denominations we are 
upon terms of pleasant intercourse, 

The college which the Home Missionaries 
have located at Davenport, on the Mississippi, 
continues to flourish. One substantial brick 
building, 35 ft, by 50, with 18 in. walls, a cupola 
and bell, was completed in 1848. In October of 
the same year instruction was commenced in the 
Preparatory Department. In August of last year 
the first college class was formed, and in August 
next it is expected that another will commence 
their Freshmen studies. Rev. Erastus Ripley is 
Professor of Ancient Languages, and Rev. H. L. 
Bulien acts as Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. Another Professor, and the 
endowment of one or two Professorships, are 
greatly needed. During the winter past the num- 
ber of students was about fifty. The college 
property is worth about $4000, exclusive of 
$5,000 which have lately been pledged by a man 
in Connecticut. The policy cf the trusteess is not 
to incur a.debt. They will carry the students 
as far as they can do it honorably, but will dis- 
miss them at the end of the second or third year, 
though one go to his farm, and another to his 
merchandise, before they will incur a debt. 
Our churches take a deep interest in its 
prosperity, and contribute toward its sup- 
port. All the ministers are expected to pay 
toward the same object every year. Last year 
their, subscription amounted to $500. Their 
wives undertook to raise $100, and their sub- 
scriptions were usually from $200 to $500 each. 
The total has probably exceeded $1000. 

The cause of temperance is fast rising. One 
will almost as seldom see a man intoxicated in 
lowa as in Massachusetts. We have astringent 
temperance law, and there is a strong determina- 
tion on the part of temperance men to sustain it. 

Perhaps in no young State is the work of 
Bible distribution prosecuted with greater energy 
and efficiency. The Bible is carried to every 
family, far and near, and a copy of it given where 
there is the want of ability to purchase. 

The American Tract Society is supplying 
Christian people and the population generally 
with religious books. Nor is there less interest 
felt in the work of Sabbath-school instruction. 

In general our ministers and churches are 
prosperous. And could your churches see what 
it has been the privilege of some of the mission- 
aries in lowa to witness, you would not feel that 
it was a vain thing to send the Gospel to the 
West. But we cannot put upon paper what God 
hath wrought. We cannot paint the striking 
interpositions of God in the destruction of Infi- 
delity and Atheism, to prepare the way for his 
chariot of Salvation. We have seen them, and 
with trembling and hope -we have exclaimed, 
“ The Lord is known by the judgments which he 
executeth.” 

We have dark scenes as well as those which 
are bright and pleasant. We would not look at 
the dark side too much, but rather at what God 
hath done, and from that obtain fresh courage 
It is true that the population of the State is rap- 
idly increasing. We have fifteen or twenty 
counties, already with quite a population, in 
which there is no Congregational or Presbyterian 
minister. It is true that our destitution is, rela- 
tively, almost as great as it was eight years ago. 
But it is also true that God is working there, 
though by feeble instrumentalities. And in God 
is our hope. 
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F 
SINGULAR COINCIDENCE, 


During the war of our revolution, a letter was 
addressed by General Washington, then in Cam- 
bridge, to Colonel Quincy of Braintree (now 
Quincy), with relation to the apprehended inva- 
sion of the British, in that quarter, and urging 
the most vigilant measures for safety. 

A few days since, the individual who has pos- 
session of that letter, found, in looking over a 
collection of manuscript letters, connected with 
those perilous times, a few lines in General Wash- 
ington’s hand-writing, and directed to Major Gen- 
eral Artemas Ward, stating “that he had that 
morning written an important letter to Colonel 
Quincy, and requesting it might be forwarded 
that evening if possible.” On comparing the two 
letters, they are found to bear the same date, 
March 29th, 1776. 

Thus, after an interval of more than eighty 
years, the two letters are accidently brought in 
contact—witnesses for each other. 

An ANTIQUARIAN. 
Groton, Mass., July 8, 1851. 


Tue Use or Froir.—tInstead of standing in 
any fear of a generous consumption of ripe 
fruits, we regard them as positively conducive to 
health. The very maladies commonly assumed 
to have their origin in a free use of apples, 
is ies, melons and wild berries, have 

been quite as prevalent, if not equally 
tive, in seasons of scarcity. There are so many 
erroneous notions entertained of the bad effects 
im- 


ca 


} 
isease, by ais 


therefore caused to make their appearance at the 
time when the condition of the body, oper- 
ena armor ere Sore tenn 
requires their reno’ influ- 
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Buy the Truth. 
FOR CHILDREN, 


** Go thou in life’s fair morning, 

Go in thy bloom of youth, 

And dig for thine adorning— 
The precious pearl of truth. 

Secure the heavenly treasure, 
And bind it on thy heart, 

And let no earthly pleasure 
E’er cause it to depart. 


“* Go while the day-star shineth, 

Go while thy heart is light, 

Go, ere thy strength declineth, 
While every sense is bright. 

Sell all thou hast and buy it, 
*Tis worth all earthly things, 

Rubies, and gold, and diamonds, 
Sceptres and crowns of kings. 


“ Go, ere the cloud of sorrow 

Steals o’er thy bloom of youth ; 

Defer not till to-morrow, 
Go now and buy the truth. 

Go, seek thy great Creator— 
Learn early to be wise ; 

Go, place upon the altar 
A morning sacrifice.” 








No.2. Vol.9. Just published. Price $3 per ann. 


HE NEW ENGLANDER was commenced in 1848, 
and has always been under the general superinten- 
dence of a few gentlemen, associated for that purpose. 
whose personal contributions have given to the work 8 
distinctive character. the decease of the origina! 
Editor, Rev. E. R. Tyler, at the close of 1848, the edi- 
torial responsibility was d by a i of the 
association, consisting of Rev. Pres. Woolsey and Profs 
Larned and Porter of Yale College, Kev. Drs. Bacon 
and Bushnell, and Rev. Messrs. Dutton and Thompson, 
and by that Committee, with the advice and aid of thei: 
iates, it is still ducted y 
The general character of the work is y in 
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An Organ for Every Family, 
IHE LARGELY INCREASING 
the celebrated ZEOLIAN PIANO 


‘ 


expose at either place a large and oun assortment 


: b e Attachment, 
warranted of superior quality. 

The peculiarities of the AZouian Pianos ially 
commend them to families who wish to add to the ordi- 
nary uses of the Piano Forte the pleasure and advantage 
of Sacred Music. Possessing the richness and volume of 
the Organ, and that prolongation of sound liar to 
wind instraments, they have all the yates necessar' 
for an appropriate accompaniment of the voice, which 
belong to that noble instrument, without either its in- 
convenient bulk or its more inconvenient expense. 
Their sweetness and delicacy of tone peculiarly fit them 
for the purposes of sacred song; and those who appre- 
ciate this delightful part of household worship will find 
in the Eolian an admirable assistant, cheap, convenient, 
apt and ever ready. Wherever it has been introduced 
it has given unqualified satisfaction, and to none more 
than to those whose tastes and habits lead them to the 
cultivation of vocal and sacred music. It seldom if ever 
gets out of tune, and in no degree injures or interferes 
with the Piano. Their success assures us that they 
have only to be known to become the favorite parlor in- 
strument. WATERS & BERRY, 

333 and 447 Broadway. 


American Journal of Science and Arts, 
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AMBRICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 
Or New Haven, Conn. 
CASH CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS 
Securely invested in Bonds, Mortgages and Sto 
.. emiums at less rates than charged by other M,. 
O Ghanies, payable in Cash Annually, Semi-ay,, 
eerie Y> a8 best suits the convenience of 1), 
face. B. ——e President 
ENJAMIN Noyes, Secreta; 
Local Office, 40 Wall-street, New York”? 
P. D. Wurrmorr, Ac 
iy Titan N. Buaxeman, 
D attendan 
2to3 o'clock. co One, 


’ 
-D, Medical F-ramip, 
40 Wall-street, daily 


_ Spacious S on Temperance’ Prinei 
rch, wh 
» Puddings, 
tly preps 
promptly vom Pi all who favor them _— 
Meats in varie 5 ce T ( 
5. ried forms, 6 cents perplate; Tea and ( 


JOHN 8. SAVERY, 
SYLVESTER CHANDLER 


A Cara, 
RELIEF FOR BROKEN DOWN CLERGYMEN, AN 
HERS, 


125-13t* 





DITED by Profs. B. Stuuiman, B. Situiman, Jr., 
E and James D. Dana, aided in the departments of 
Physies and Chemistry, by Dr. Wo.corr Gisss. 

“his Journal, now in its thirty-third year, is devoted 
to the interests of science in its different departments, 
and embraces the results of original researches at home, 
besides abstracts of foreign papers, and full announce- 
ments of new discoveries. 

Published at New Haven, Conn., every two months, 
in numbers of 152 pages each, making two volumes a 
year. Price $5a year, in advance. The second series 
commenced January 1, 1846. 

Address the Proprietors, 

SILLIMAN & DANA, 





dicated by its title. 1t is not a professional journal, in 
which questions of Biblical learning, or of metaphysica) 
theology, are scientifically discussed for the use of cler 
gymen and students of Divinity. It is not exclusivelya 
journal for the di ion of relig or eccl t 
—— It holds itself free to treat of 
may be p d to be i ing, either 
tively or practically, to intelligent Christian men, and 
to such men, in every profession and position, it addresses 





every subjec: 
specula 





itself. 

‘The days yi ee ogy are the first of February, May, 
August and November. The price is three dollars a 
year. To every subscriber who pays in ad , the 


130-ly New Haven, Conn. 
Church Bells! 
HURCH, FACrOKY, AND STEAMBOAT 


BELLS constantly on hand, and Peals or Chimes 
of Bells (of any number) cast to order. Improved 
cast-iron Yokes, With moveable arms, are attached 
to these Bells so that they may be adjusted to ring 
easily and properly, and Springs also which prevent 
the clapper from resting on the Pell, thereby prolong 
ing the sound. Hangings complete (including Yoke, 
Frame, and Wheel), furnished if desired. The horns 
by which the Hell is suspended, admit of the Yoke being 





work is sent free of postage. Any non-subscriber who 
takes The Independent, shall be entitled to a copy of the 
New Englander for one year for two dollars. Or any 
subscriber renewing his subscription and sending us the 
name of a new subscriber, shall have the two for $5. 1 
any person not now a subscriber for either paper, shall re 
ceive both for one year, by remitting us $4. This is 
intended only for one year. Subscribers for subsequent 
years will be furnished at the usual rates. 

_ The Subscriber having become proprietor of the New 
Englander, communications relating to the business de 
—— of the work may be addressed to “S. W 

ENEDICT, New York City.” Letters relating to the 
editorial department may be addressed to “* The Editor: 
of the New Englander, care of A. H. Maltby, Neu 


Haven, Conn.”’ 
8. W. BENEDICT. 


ged to @ new position, and thus bringing the blow 
of the clapper in a new place ; which is desirable after 
some years’ usage, as it diminishes the probability o' 
the Bell’s breaking, occasioned by repeated blows of the 
clapper in one place 
An experience of thirty years in the business has 
ziven the subscribers an opportunity of ascertaining the 
best form for Bells, the various combinations of metals, 
and the degree of heat requisite for securing the great- 
est solidity, strength, ond most melodious tones, and 
has enabled them to secure for their Bells the highest 
awards at the N. Y. State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute, at their Annual Fairs, for several 
years past. The ‘Irinity Chimes of New York, were 
completed at this Foundry, as were also cast Chimes for 
New Orleans, La., Oswego and Rochester, N. Y., and 
Kingston, C. W., and also the Fire Alarm Bells of New 
York, the largest ever cast in this country. 





New York, May 1, 1851. 


Teacher Wanted. 


OR SALE OR TO LET—A Building admirably 

adapted for a Boy’s Boarpine Scuoo.. It is situ- 
ated in Dalton, Berkshire county, Mass., within half a 
mile of the Western Railroad Depot, making it easy of 
access to all parts of the country. ‘I'he schoul is needed, 
and the community are anxious for it. The subscriber 
will sell the place or rent it, with furniture, on reagon- 
able terms, or hire a ‘ A rare opportunity is 


24 Beekmaa-st 





Teacher. 
afforded to any gentleman wishing to locate himself as 
Teacher. Apply to CHESTER MITCHELL, 

or Rev. O. M. Sears. 134-tf 


Teaching. 

GRADUATE of Yale College wishes to obtain a 

situatioa as Teacher, either in a private family or 
school. References given, if desired. All communica 
tions addressed to the office of The Independent, wiil re 
ceive prompt attention. 136-3 

The Illustrated Domestic Bible, 
By Kev. Ingram Coppin, M.A. 


HIS BEAUTIFUL FAMILY BIBLE is now pub- 
lished in one volume complete, in various styles of 
binding. The distinguishing features of this Bible are: 

1. Seven Hundred Wood Engravings, 

2. Many Thousand Marginal References, 

3. Three Finely Executed Steel Maps, 
4. Numerous Improved Keadings, 
5. A Corrected Chronological Urder, 

The Poetical Books in the Metrical Form, 

- Questions at the end of each Chapter for Family 
Examination. 

8. Reflections, drawn from the subjects of the Chap- 
ter, and giving, in a condensed form, its spiritual import. 

9. An Exposition of each Chapter, containing the es- 
sence of the best commentators, with much original mat- 
ter by the Editor. 

10. Dates affixed to the Chapters for each Morning 
and Evening’s Reading, comprising the whole Bible in a 
year. Price, in very neat Arabesque binding, $7.50; in 
Turkey morocco, extra gilt, $10.50. 

NOTIGES OF THE PRESS. 

A beautiful edition of the Scriptures, which will serve 
the purposes of reference, criticism, commentary and il- 
lustration. We hope the Domestic Bible will be gene- 
rally introduced into American families. — The Independ- 

it 


a 


as 


It strikes us as better fitted to its sphere than any 
other similar work. New York Recorder. 

This edition of the Bible appears to combine a greater 
amount of needful information, judicious comment and 
help, than any one we know of equal size.—New York 
Evangelist. 

It is a work which, forthe beauty of its execution, and 
the condensed variety of its contents, cannot fail to re- 
commend itself to the attention of American families.— 
New York Tribune. 

We cheerfully commend it as one of the most com- 
pote and convenient, as well as one of the cheapest 

‘amily Bibles that has appeared.— Philadelphia Chris- 
tian Observer. 

The edition before us possesses peculiar merits. We 
doubt not it will obtain, as it deserves, an extensive cir- 
culation.—Philadelphia Christian Chronicle. 

We hope this attempt to make the Scriptures a delight, 
will be suitably encouraged by the religious public at 
least.—Christian Advocate, Richmond, Virginia. 

The many interesting features which are for the first 
time united in this volume, will commend it to all. No 
matter how many Bibies there may be in the family, 
they will find this edition of great use and interest, 
while the low price at which it is offered places it within 
the reach of every one. 

Agents wanted, to whom liberal terms will be allowed. 

eee numbers of this Bible will be sent gratis, on 
application to the Publisher, post-paid. 

ue To CLerermen.—A of this Bible will be 
given to all Clergymen who wil order four copies, and 
send the money for the same. 

8. HUESTON, Publisher, 
125-6meow No. 139 Nassau-street, New York. 


Punchard on Congregationalism. 





ionalism. With an Introductory Essay R. 8 
sy D.D. Second Edition, re an a 


Published by 
VAN NOSTRAND & TERRETT, 
Pablishers and Booksellers, 123 Fulton-street. 
A full assortment of Theological and Miscellaneous 





‘ransit Instruments, Levels, Surv eyors’ Compasses, 
Improved Compasses for taking horizontal and vertical 
angles without the needle. 

ANDREW MENEELY & SON. 
West Troy, Albany county, N. Y., 1851. 133-ly 


PORCELAIN. 

D. G, & D. HAVILAND, 47 Jonn-streer. 
HAVILAND & CO., Limogrs, France. 
D G. & D. H. would respectfully inform the public 

e that they are receiving their FALL GOODS, and 
can now exhibit an assortment unequaled. The deco- 
rated TABLE WAKE and PARLOR ORNAMENTS 
are done by the house in France, in a manner which 
cannot be excelled for beauty and durability, Purchas- 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for simple use 
or for ele_ ant display. 

lers in crockery, merchants, and strangers, are 

particularly invited to call 4-1y 


DIETZ, BROTHER & CO., 


Nos. 139 Winuiam any 13 Joun-strerts, New York, 
Manulacturers of every variety of 
Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES 
HAL. LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
GAS FIXTURES of all kinds made to order, and 
Service Pipe a in buildings. Also, importers of 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CAKCEL LAMPS, 
Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—ano 
all articles in their line of business. They are also 
manufactaring CALIFORNIA GOLD RETORTS, of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners 
Orders by mail promptly attended to Wtf 
Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Seidlitz Powders. 
JOHN D. MEERS, M.D., 
H* VING a very extensive practice in bis professional 
career, and having in a great measure repudiated 
medicine as injurious to the system, about three years 
since he set to work in order to bring out an article 
which would supersede its use altogether, and which, 
from its excellent qualities as a bevorage, should entitle 
it to the patronage of the MILLIONS of our race 
This was most essentially accomplished in FRANK’S 
Aromatic Soda, and as it became known, the universa) 
verdict was— 

MOST ADMIRABLE! GREAT DISCOVERY! 
And the Old Doctor was held up as a true Philanthro 
of the 19th century. But not content with what he 

ad already achieved, and in view of what he had done 
his energies were bent to another step of vital import 
ance—that was to improve the already well-established 
Serpiirz Powpers, so as to render them far more ¢ffec 
tual as well as pleasant ; this done, the two articles, viz 
R ANK’S AROMATIC SODA AND AROMATIC 

SEIDLITZ 

began to find their way into the community with such 
rapid strides, that the Old Doctor found he could not 
supply the demand without too much exertion on his 
part, which led to the formation of the’' AKOMATIC 
SODA COMPANY, which was duly incorporated by 
the Legislature under the Revised Statutes, in May. 
1850, for the manufacture of the above-named articles 
Great care is taken that every tumbler shall be uni- 
formly the same ; also in pang for foreign climates, 
that they shall keep any length of time. Every case i: 
neatly MARKED, 80 as to distinguish the quantity and 
kind inside, and directions for use on eac x. All 
orders accompanied with cash will meet prompt atten- 
tion. 

one genuine unless signed by JNO. D. MEERS, 


Our Soda is neatly packed in air-tight boxes, contain- 
ing 18 tumblers each, prepared with Sugar, 12 tumblers 
each, at 25 cents per box. Our Seidlitz at 374 cents per 


box. J. H. BEAKDSLEY, Agent, 
No. 87 Nassau-street, N. Y., 
118-6m For the Aromatic. Soda Company 





JAMES H. GROVESTEEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PIANO-FORTES. 

Warexoom, 122 Grand-street, 3 doors east of Broad- 
bane fF Manuractories, 121, 126 and 128 Grand-street, 
and Nos. 40 and 44 West Fourteenth-street, near Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 

PIANO-FORTES TUNED AND REPAIRED.— 
Also, Second-hand Piano-Fortestaken in charge. Al) 
<n received and punctually attended to. 





J. F. BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
DOUBLE ACTION HARPS, 











ATENT HOT AIR FURNACES, VENTILA- 
Tors and Raeisters. Also, Cast-lnon Curmneys, 
Smoxe and Water Pires; Cy.iinper and Oren Grate 
Kircnen Ravers, .» &c., manufactured and sold 


wholesale and a, by 
CULVER & CORY, 52 Cliff-st., N. Y. 


136-ly 
Patent Mirror Mantels. 
HE subscriber would call the attention of builders 
and others interested, new and 
RANTES, excelling marble in lustre and finish, 
s0 moderate as to make it an object 





Warm Air Furnaces put up in churches and other 
publie buildings, dwellings, &c., in the most approved 
Inanner. 

Prof, Emerson’s system of ventilation, introduced in 
ee with warming, ensuring at all times a whole- 
some air. 

Particular attention paid to the ventilation of water- 
craft, on Emerson’s plan, as used by some of the finest 
GEORGE WALKEM, ooh Léonard treet 
Near Broadway. 


NEW SINGING-BOOK, 


FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. 

















Books for sale at the lowest prices. 124f Wanrerooms 295 Broapway, 
AVE always on — alarge _ a. ——- 
of these tiful Instruments, with ever article 
Musical Conventions, &. with the Harp, of the best quality, and ai 
A Carp. a + eee } I prices and descriptions car 
i attend Musical Con- wee oF . of . 
Tentions, Teashers’ Claapes, Associations of Choirs, 106-1 4 J. F. BROWNE, 
&e., during the months of July. August and Ss = ber. y London and New York, established 1810. 
Invitations from authorized promptly re- 
sponded to, | Classes and desiring their ser- Spring and Summer Dry Goods, 
pony, 1 iaagmemmaees HITCHCOCK & LEADBEATER, 
THOMAS HASTINGS, No. 347 Broapway, CORNER OF LEONARD-STREET, 
ILLIAM B. BRADBURY. AVE in store, and are constantly receiving from 
New York, June 25. 134-tf bt ple pe) Rage we ew | AND JOBBERS, 
—— | eve ‘ind and style o: ing and Summer Goods, 
‘ Culver’s indalieg— EP: _ 


SPLENDID COLORED FRENCH ARGENTINES, 

A new article of great beautyfand elegant texture, 
BEAUTIFUL SPRING SILKS AND SHAWLS, 
FOULARD SILKS OF SPLENDID QUALITY, 
FRENCH PRINTED MUSLINS AND LAWNS, 
RICH CHINTZ, FIGURED AND BROCADE BAREGES, 
CHENE, CORDED AND PLAIN SILK TISSUES, 
ELEGANT DE LAINES AND BAREGE DE LAINES, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED CANTON CRAPE SHAWLS, 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL SPRING MANTILLAS, 


Diapers, Napkins, whe, 
Crash Towelings ndeTemele. 4 
LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERIES, 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS AND MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
TOILET, TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, 
FLANNELS, CANTON FLANNELS, TICKINGS, 
- ENGLISH AND mer Ae 
short. nm 0 
ASTAPLE DRY Goobs: and giving their roan mg 
entirely to the retail’ business, 
LEARN THE WANTS OF THE PUBLIC, 


no pains or to be able to supply th 
their strict erence to their system of pare 


OURMING AMD ee ee cnrRe aemortment of 
MOURNING AND HALF MOUKNING pe pe 
which will be served with dispateh in both city 
country. §j Gentlemen will always find their— 
Cravats, Scarfs, Handkerchie, fs, Gloves, Undershirts, 








oT. 

R. BANNING, of 341 Broapway, takes the | ber 
1. to inform those Bronchitic, Palmonie, Dyspe; tie a 
Breerally debilitated Ladies aud Gentlemen (espe. 
icnnitie and debilitated Clergymen and Sing: Ts) § 
eng New Y ork during the approac hing Au 
a season, that, after traveling several years fo; 
Cetigation and experiment, he has 
system of Mechani i 
aon with 
repared t 
tuat, 








: 0 be derive 
and Supports, he refers to many gj 
aX . at b 
>» SxXposing the causes 
prevent and relieve Consun, jt . 

J eaknesses g : 
at his office, where he remaiy 
topics, from 9 o’clock, A.M. ; 
126-1 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


HE Glenfield Patent Double Refined Powder Star 








4 isa most invaluable article for all laundry PUrpore 
Por the dressing of shirts it is unsurpacsed, as It sae : 
a beautiful, clear, elastic finish, even in damp or wary 
weather. 1t imparts to ladies’ muslin dresses that tra:. 
parency and freshness of finish peculiar to new Loods oy 
it requires no boiling, is perfectly free from all lppur ri 
and is warranted not to adhere to the iron. S¢ld hy 
respectable Grocers and Druggiets in New York, iro.) 
lyn, Williamsburgh, Boston, Mass., New Haven, ( oo 
GEORGE WALKER, Agent. — 
134-13t* 10 Pine-street, 2d floor 





Gilbert's Boudoir Pianos, 
HE subscribers have established rooms for the ex) 
bition and sale of the above named truly superb 
struments, which for compactness of form, beay: 
style, delicacy of touch, power and quality of tone, . 
PASS ALL OTHERS ever made in this country, Their 
culiar form and construction renders the tone so + 
varied and powerful, as entirely to preclude the possi 
ity of being a; preciated without being heard 
Persons wishing to purchase, and the profession gen, 
rally, are respecttully invited to call, examine, and 
cide for themselves. 
No person wishing a Piano should purchase wi 
previously examining this ** Boudoir,” as pany 4 
CATIONS TO EXCHANGE OTHER PIANOS FOR THESE, wa 
itself evident that an unnectssary expense is incurred | 
such a neglect. 
This Piano occupies but little room, and has been yp 
nounced by eminent judges to be “ the greatest impr 
ment of the age.” 
JOHN E. GOULD & CO., 

Dealer in Pianos, Sheet Music, and Music [ook 
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Professor Alexander C. Barry's 
TRICOPHEROUS, OR MEDICATED COMPOI 
re restoring, preserving, and beautifying 


eradicating Scurf afM Dandruff, and curing « 
of the skin, glands, muscles, stings, cuts, bru 


3 


ND 
Ha 





&e.,&e. Jt bas been ascertained by experiment ( 
Barry’s TricorpHerovs has produced the same etiect 
suring diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and all tt 


animal kingdom. 


From the Editor of the N. ¥. Express, Apri 2, i851 


** Prof. Alex. C. Barry's Tricopberous is not only th 
cheapest but the most useful preparation for preseryir 
the hair in a beautiful condition, which bas come und 
yur observation It is recommended by some ot our b 
chemists and physicians, and has been extensively a 
successfully used in all parts of the country. We t! 
it indixpensable to a veat toilet and heartily recomn 


it to the public. It can be procured from al 
druggists, and in packages of half a dozen bottles a 
ceduced price, at Prof. Darry’s Office, 137 Broadway 
Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelsou 

“Crry Horst, Sept. 17, 1848 
“Mr. Barry: Sir—You have permission to use my 
name as having experienced the great utility of you 
Tricopherous for dressing the bair. | have always fou 


vils and pomatum to occasion a barshness to my ha 
and for three or four years it was falling off and much 
‘hanged in color; but since using your Tricopherou: 
(eel my bead always comfortable, and my hair growr 
strong and thick, to the amazement of my friend: and 
acquaintances. | have invariably found it gives t 
most general satisfaction. lease to send three bottles 


CaTHanine Newson.” 
V. M. Kapelye: 
New York, Sept. 22, 185 
* Prof. Barry: Dear Sir—I1 have beon afflicted with o 
cutaneous eruption of the scalp of a most aggravate 
character for the last sixteen years, and during that px 
riod | have had the advice of some of the most eminent 
physicians, and have tried all the preparations for th: 
hair and skin now known, without the least benetit 
was advised by a friend to try your Tri¢opherous. | did 
so as a last resort, and, to my surprise and gratification 
found myesif cured in about two months. Such was th: 
violence of the disorder that at times | was partially 
blind. Respectfully ‘<> 

“G 


by bearer, who will pay you 
Copy of a letter from (i. 





M, Rare.ye 
* 348 Columbia-street, Brooklyn.’ 
Sold in large bottles, price 25, cents at the principa 
office, 137 BROADWAY, NEW-YOKh, 
and by all the principal druggists and merchants 
throughout the United States and Canada 131-1 


PROSPECTUS of the INDEPENDENT. 


HE INDEPENDENT, a religious newspaper of 

the largest class, is published weekly, at 24 Aeck- 
man-street, New York, at Two Do.Laks a-year, paya- 
ble un advance. 

The Eprroxs of thie journal are Rev. Leonanp Ba- 
con, D.D., of New Haven, Conn, Kev. Josern P 
(Hompson, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York, and Rev. R. 8. Srorus, Jun., Pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Bacon is at present traveling in Europe and the 
East, and his correspondence will enrich the paper dur- 
ing the year with his observations upon European and 
Oriental scenery, society and institutions. Mr. Storrs’s 
articles are designated by his initia) 5. 

Rev. Georez B. Cuerver, D.D., (C.) and Rev 
Henry Warp Beecuer, (3) are enlisted as stated con- 
tributors to the editoral columns. 

The Assistant Editor is Kev. Josnva Leavitt, whose 
experience as an editor renders the news department va- 
ried and complete. 

The Independent was not started for the purpose of 
gain, and it will be sustained upon the most liberal scale, 
even though it should never prove to be a source of in- 
come to its proprietors. 

But while they are thus committed to its support, the 

tors have no control over the columns of the 
paper, and no responsibility whatever for anything tbat 
appears inthem. The editors, on the other hand, have 
a0 ——— in the paper, and no expectation of being 
either enriched or impoverished by it. An experiment 
of two years has proved that this is perbaps the very 
best method of securing a truly independent newspaper, 
such as aims to be. its name was in- 
tended to be characteristic, not offensively, but distinct- 
ively. It is not the organ of any school in theology, of 
any sect in religion, nor of any party in politics. 1t ex- 
presses only the individual views of its conductors. As 
it s editors are by conviction and position Congregation- 





a‘iists, the paper ad the principles of faith and 

order generally held by the Congregational churches of 

New Fogiand This % does, however, in the spirit of 

kindness and liberality toward other denominations of 
Christians. 

Correspondence, 
employs, as stated foreign corres- 
mdents, Josepu Wanng, Keq., of Oxford, England, 


wv. A. Kine, of Dublin, Kev. Louis Brive, of Paris, 
and Rev. Leon Picatre, of Paris, (now in this country,) 
who keep its columns supplied with the news of the Lu- 
ro world, and furnish articles of great ability and 
value upon particular aspects of political and ecclesiasti- 
cal movements abroad. In addition to these, two oF 





three t £ are ordinarily engaged to 
present its readers with fresh and original impressions of 
the eastern continents. Missionaries also, at several 


stations, contribute from time to time intelligence from 
their respective fields. 
The Z ic Corresp of the paper embraces 


all the prominent pies in our own country at the East 
and the West, and keeps its readers informed of al! mat- 
ters of public interest. By these auxiliaries The Aude- 
is supplied with a larger amount of original 

matter than is usual in religious or. 
attention is given to the icism of Books 
to interesting selections from cur- 


den, 





terests. it will al espouse cause of Justice, 
Humanity, Riga, Liberty and Truth, against all com- 
binations and all ’ 





HT 


i 





Fedunteters 208 Chengzasen ; requested to act as 
Agents, or to use such mode of siding in the ex- 
tensive circulation of the paper as may be copvenient ; 
and deduct Firry Cants commission on il new subseriy- 

Viens. Payments always in advance. 104 

Boston and New England 
FoR 

Tux INDEPENDENT—reoeived by from New York, 
end delivered by caries, at $2.50 6 , free of 
postage bumbers 6 ets. Price $2. 
; —received by express ashe 
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THE INDEPENDENT. | 


cal matters. Whe 
el benevolence, to t! 
2A EKMAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILLIAM P 
—o : spoke of examining 
a proving ourseives 
TERMS—S2 per annum to those who order the hear a word a 
“ 7. nt by mail and $2 50 to those who receive | Was made to Cliristiat 
pape 8 ¥ , : 
ee paper by carriers or post-riders at thuir door connectior Dr. Hh 
t 7 ' . ‘4 
free of charge : a mild and gentle di a 
Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be pamphlet on Theo 
‘ i ’ oat,” ritten oint 
entitled to ® sixth copy gratis. West,” w ang vs \ 
: . . Ti > . ridge he ; 
Payme.\t in all cases will be required in advance Brecken i ge ¢ P 
2 sulated) Was puDdiis 
Qg- AOVERTISEMENTS —Seventy-five cents for 16 .® _ ' } 
8 » trices scheme oI a 
i ion, and fifty cents for each 
eenemeanail igs : nati, absorbing New 


subsequent insertion. 
The Boston OFrice of The Independent is at the 


Literary Agency of G. W. Lieut, No. 8 Cornhill 
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EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


}are concerned, 
quiet theoretic disappr4 


The editors of this journal are Lronarp Bacon, | 
Joserx# P. ‘Tuompson, and R. 8. Srorrs, Jun. | } 


when Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 


reserved the tight to withdraw from it} 


he bel! 
yenever the paper should have become estab-/ . 
Hebed. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he! : 


would therefore have done so at the commencement I 
of this year 
he will continue to 
columns ; being re 
upervision and resp 
- his own articles. These are designated by his 
jnitial, 8. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev Josnua Leavitt. 

Rev. Gronce B. Curever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henry WARD Brecuer, (%) are enlisted as stated 
gontributors to the editorial columns 


Domestic Correspondence. | 


FROM OUR GALENA CORRESPONDENT. 


Lovisvitie, Ky., June 30, 1851 
To the Editors of the Independent 
GENTLEMEN Notes of a journey from West to 
East might seem, like Mr. Thompson’s letters, to} 
read backwards, if our route had not been in great | 
part different from his. How the country from 
Galena to St. Louis looks in this green and leafy 
month to western eyes, I will not say since he 
has already said how it looks to eastern ones 
Right sorry as we were to say farewell to your 
associate ‘so soon—your ten thousand readers | 
(and more) will be more sorry to lose his expect- | 
ed sketch of the country from Galena to St. An- 
thony. To us he made partial atonement by a 
pr mise which another editor (S.) is to redeem 
next season. By that time Sauk Rapids will be 
hardly as far off, and hardly as new to civiliza 
tion as ‘*the Falls” are now | 
We found the flood not quite as great as the 
papers had led us toexpect, and yet the Father of 
Rivers everywhere had his cup full, The trees 
on all his banks, with such massy foliage as one 
could easily imagine to have been carved out of 
a deep-green m urble. were standing “out of the 
water and in the wate? More damage has been 
done on the whole by the protracted and heavy 
rains than by the flood itself, though the loss by 
the latter will be hardly realized by eastern 
readers. At Galena the season has been unpre- 
cedented—not three pleasant and clear days per- 
haps in nearly three months. St. Louis presents 
the queer spectacle of a great Mississippi city 
with its levee left off, which is much like a 
certain play with the part ol Hamlet omitted, the 
riverside merchants on the whole front of the 
city doing business out of back-doors. Most of 
the upper rivers however are slowly receding 
and if the * June rise” does not come on the bac k 
of the flood, will soon find their old level If it 
does there will yet be such a flood as St Louis 
never saw. At the time of this present writing, 


the Mississippi has at no point reac hed the high- 


N. A., against Dr, R.’s 
| his views on slavery 


ny against that ‘ 


people at all “ irksonl 


But in consequence of that absence | @Uve pastor, 
contribute as heretofore to our } cum of ability which n 
lieved, however, of all Editorial | tives, North or South 

ynsibility, except in the case | as did all the preacher: 
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Breckinridge 8s pu pit 
A. McClung, Esq 


subsequent skeplicisn 
and recent resumpliol 
Gospel have been 
very thin attendance 
prevented Mr. Met 

} coming of Christ as he 


ed on his first comin, 


| gave instead a half he 
! 
nious train of remark 


| gy of the first coming 





careless in his perso! 
of the wiry, knotty, b 
success 


rienced and 


only warmth 
preacher of great abi 
once with the argume 


of exhortation or imp: 


The fine mail-boat | 
Cincinnati on Tuesd 
ain tor Cle. 
plate of soup” at Co 


some miles down Lal 


| appearing in the dist 


emerald of the lake w 
to one who has lived 
floods ol the 


which has grown to a 


wester 
on the prairies is retre 


form 


er and element 


stances had given our 
North-east the 
we had now entered 
letter From Louisvi 
|tain unspeakable nu 
give to this part of a 
from Fast to West th 


The whole cor 


sage 
to protest until Cine 
\emablich a Hack ene 
and peremptory TT 
is bad enough, but t 
ferous and preposte 
rable 
| The route down tt 


land thence througt 


| White Mountains b 


of which something 


est rise of former years 
Catro reminds one laughably of Gen. Morris's | PROM OUR BO: 
sketch some years since of ‘ Water Lots The | ' 
great western trans-shipping point of northern 
and southern trade, as it is predicted it will sas Nien 
soon be, looks more just now like dying of the | ; 
able c | Messrs. Eprrors 
dropsy than exhibiting any remarkable commer emis eats 
cial activity and growth But rail iron for the | dicine men are an ev 
Central Road has been landed there, and if these jonly as the cae 
predictions are tolerably realized, not Milwaukee _—_ the fire ~ a 
nor even St. Louis will be able to show such | I — city ane ps 
progress, when the trade of the main trunk and | than oat , x " . 
the Galena and Chicago branches pours in here | "ence even nas n 
to strike the great Mobile road, and the Ohio and | times to change a 
Mississippi rivers ; | trusted for the ex 
From Cairo to Louisville the Ohio is the least system . J “7 hog 
interesting of western rivers. What the States curred . out that ; 
on either side have of the beautiful, and prosper- fire department. . 
ous, and picturesque does not come to the bank. | time, It was ane 
I noticed little change during the seven years | companies whit : 
since I passed down the stream, vastly less than | drawn rae ’ 
is every where noticeable on the upper Mississip- fact clubs, whose 
: he | The engine-house 


pl. Perhaps there is more in the interior on ¢ 
free side. Opposite Hawesville in Kentucky 
town has grown up about a coal-mine call 


, | card-playing, liquo 
a| ) 

ed | companies were dy 
|}and particularly t 





Cannelton, and here some eastern gentlemen . iw. 
have built a beautiful cotton factory. The M ayor Eliot Th 
building is of four stories with two fine slender chement and fea 
towers in the center, the style of architecture The design of the 
Elizabethan, and the material a dark stone laid tablish the relati 
in square blocks of different shades of color firemen, of employ 
There are two transverse wings, beyond which | "es were ed lo 
are one story additions for engines, &c. The si — eRe " 
building is between 200 and 300 feet long with | extravagance ane 
fine grounds in front, and looks for all the world extent among ws 
a you pass like an ancient university. And was with the beg 


why should not the sons and daughters of labor 


have architectural and natural beauty about th 
48 well as the sons of learning? More tt 
$250,000 capital have been invested in the c 
cern by eastern capitalists, and unless the ot 


great obstacle in the way of western manufac- 


tures prevents, want of laborers, it will succe 
Want of capital will not prevent. 


of a superior quality which are securing 
down river market to a considerab’e extent. 


The “Galt House” in Louisville may be com- 


Mended for everything except what results f 
the peculiar institution. Would it not be a g 
Operation to open in, such a city @ Yankee bh 
with white waiters who know something, 


It already 


manufactures domestics, tickings, and blue goods 
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Welland will not be likely to grumble 
Swear in “ gumbo” English over the direct 
Riven them by visitors 
finely built, with high airy apartments, and h 
somely furnished, 
* good Delavan or Phelps House. 


One would not expect to find in Louisville of} 


course the Sabbath-quiet of an eastern 


t The Galt House is 


Remodeled, it would make | Court. 
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Yet we were surprised to see so large a propor- under restriction 
ton of the shops open—not only confectionaries, | an amount a8 pi 


liquor stands, and such like, but shoe shops, &c. 


ke, Lively talk, shouting, swearing, &c 
abundant in the streets. 


maintaining the 


. was | of intemperance 


We made our way in | add, “by this | 


the morning to Dr. Edward P. Humphrey's | dened with bus 
church, Dr. H. has the honor of having been | It is indeed hv 
the youngest moderator of the O. S. General As- | behind the ag 


sembly. He was already in the pulpit,—a 
and heavier molded man than we expected 
and with less of Presbyterian dignity, in 


larger |rance. How | 
to see,| a short-sighte: 
person | sense of men. 


and manner, The tone of the opening services| sions they sh 


lion indistinct and hasty, 


You a synopsis of, if it were altogether 










Teport a s ordinary, practical and hortatory 
discourses. preacher illustrated at large the 
distinction between examining and proving one’s 


Was somewhat nasal and thin, and the enuncia-| partners in ¢ 
but when fairly launch- | take lessons { 
ed in the sermon he spoke with conriderable dis- | of the Union, 
tinetness and animation. The sermon from the | tuition of the 
Words, “ Examine yourselves whether ye be in 
the faith, prove your own selves,”—I would give | State are jeal 
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fair to | remove the cs 
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